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Progress at Bandung 


GEORGE H. HALy 


HE western world can look at 

Asia with a little more equa- 

nimity as a result of the 29-na- 
tion Asian-African conclave held at 
Bandung, Indonesia, last April. Diplo- 
mats are still assessing the long-range 
significance of this historic meeting of 
nearly 1,000 delegates representing a 
billion and a half people. But one fact 
stands out clearly—almost everyone 
won at least something. 

Since the purpose of the gathering 
was to discuss common _ problems, 
evaluation in terms of losses and gains 
is false by Asian criteria. From the 
standpoint of the sponsoring powers, 
objectives were achieved—though not 
without a few ripples on the quiet 
stream. The two biggest nations on 
earth, China and India, sat down to 
talk on equal terms with some of the 
smallest. Some were members of the 
United Nations and some were not, but 
the U.N. came in for frequent favor- 
able mention and its ideal—negotia- 
tion, not war, to settle international 
disputes was consistently exemplified. 





A tentative western balance sheet 
(which could change in coming months 
or years) shows the United States 
made substantial advances, despite one 
incredible blunder. For friends of the 
west to seize initiative at the outset 
was a surprise; what behind-the-scenes 
part the United States government may 
have played in it remains a matter of 
conjecture. Known facts are that a 
leader of the pro-west attack was Brig. 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, especially ap- 
pointed for the task by Philippines 
President Ramon Magsaysay, who earlier 
was given all-out support for the 
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Philippines presidency by our embassy 
in Manila. 
MANY DEFEND WEST 

The Filipinos have a limited accept- 
ance in the Far East because of theit 
close ties to America. Hence, the im- 
pact of Romulo’s position would have 
been less had he not received support 
from Ceylon and Pakistan, two of the 
five sponsoring Colombo powers (the 
others: India, Indonesia and Burma). 
As a result of their efforts—abetted at 
one time or another by Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Iran, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Sudan, 
Thailand, Turkey and South Viet Nam 
—communist imperialism was identified 
as being as detrimental to Asia as west- 
ern colonialism, from which many of 
the nations at the conference are now 
emerging. 

The United States, which had public- 
ly belittled the conference, found it had 
unexpectedly strong friends in Asia. 
Distaste for the meeting was so strong in 
Washington that the State department 
made every effort to prevent attendance 
of Representative Adam _ Clayton 
Powell as a completely unofficial ob- 
server. Yet Congressman Powell per- 
formed a service of utmost importance 
by publicizing at the conference the 
true state of racial discrimination in 
the United States. A measure of his 
success was the disdain shown by Red 
journalists for his views. 

It is sometimes difficult for Ameri- 
cans to realize the deadly effectiveness 
in Asia of communist racial-bias charges 
against this country. The first question 
asked the American traveler invariably 
is: “What are you doing about dis- 
crimination against Negroes?” Many 
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Asians readily accept the communist 
line that hundreds are lynched monthly 
in this country. Why? Simply because 
their own recent experience with white 
colonialism has taught them that white 
men act that way. It is the west’s mis- 
fortune that there is so much truth in 
what they believe. 


WANT EQUAL PLACE 


The conference emphasized the worth 
of the individual and the dignity of the 
new nations struggling from the stone 
age into the twentieth century. Per- 
haps that was the fundamental hope of 
the sponsors. Asians want respect and 
acceptance as equals. Although they 
have not enjoyed the west’s material 
success, their cultures are older. They 
are determined to assert their hard-won 
independence and the west will ignore 
that determination at its peril. Ameri- 
cans can understand this feeling by 
taking the advice of Chester Bowles, 
former Ambassador to India and Nepal, 
to restudy the history of the American 
revolution. That is the bible and guide 
of an astonishing number of Asians 
who often cannot understand why this 
country seems to have departed from its 
principles. 

The Bandung conference was a mile- 
stone in that it was organized by and 
for the colored races and almost cer- 
tainly will inaugurate a period of great- 
er cultural, political and economic in- 
terchange among them. The economic 
conference held at Simla, India, early 
last month was another step in that 
direction. In the past, Indians and 
Burmans went to London; Indonesians 
went to Amsterdam; Vietnamese went 
to Paris. Now these peoples are coming 
to understand each other and to work 
together for mutual development. 


HE real aspirations of the under- 
developed countries that met at 
Bandung are contained in the confer- 
ence’s final communiqué; some of them 
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are worth a few observations because 
they illustrate that while it is certainly 
true most westerners do not understand 
Asia, it is equally true Asia does not 
comprehend the complexity of the in- 
dustrialized west. Among Oriental na- 
tions only Japan has had a measure of 
success in adapting western industrial 
techniques—and it has come about half 
way. Yet many Asians, whose patience 
is proverbial, are impatient when it 
comes to industrial progress. The 
masses of the people do not yet per- 
ceive—or, at best, see dimly—that 
many of their traditions must be bru- 
tally uprooted if they are to move for- 
ward in a hurry. 

This represents one of the basic dan- 
gers of communism. Asian intellectuals 
know what Russia has accomplished in 
thirty years, and, closer to home, they 
see the unbelievable organizing job 
communists have managed in China in 
five years. They are sorely tempted to 
drive forward by totalitarian means, 
many harboring the illusion that having 
achieved industrialization by communist 
methods, they can drop communism 
and become democratic. The more con- 
servative know this is impossible. This 
is why the economic race between India 
and China, one democratic and the 
other totalitarian, is so important to 
the world. 

The last point on economic coopera- 
tion in the communiqué emphasized 
“the particular significance of the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes.” The conference urged 
speedy establishment of an international 
atomic-energy agency with adequate 
Asian - African representation and 
recommended that Asian-African na- 
tions take advantage of such programs 
as President Eisenhower’s atoms-for- 
peace plan. 

There is nothing in this not to be 
commended, but it illustrates how far 
hope and imagination can outrun re- 
ality. The magic Asians see in the atom 
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and western technological progress may 
exist for them at present only in a 
small degree. Aid extended to Asia in 
the form of nuclear power facilities, for 
example, presupposes that ensuing bene- 
fits would “‘trickle down” to the grass 
roots. A good many authorities hold 
the trickle-down theory of massive 
economic aid to be invalid. They advo- 
cate, instead, technical assistance at the 
bottom, such as is offered by the so- 
called Point Four program. 


PACE TOO FAST 


The world of Asia is much farther 
behind the west than most Americans 
realize. For example, it is possible to 
prefabricate steel warehouses in the 
United States, ship them to interior 
Indochina and erect them at a cost less 
than a comparable structure built local- 
ly by native labor using native ma- 
terials. Labor in Indochina is cheap 
and plentiful; it is also incredibly in- 
efficient. A road-repair gang of say 
fifty women and children sits for days 
in the dust, tapping little stones with 
little hammers. Squatting on _ the 
haunches is the traditional working pos- 
ture in Asia; it is a painful and some- 
times impossible task to teach Asians 
to stand on their feet and make full use 
of the body’s natural leverages. One 
will come across automobile repair shops 
with modern bench equipment deserted 
while the mechanics squat haphazardly 
on the floor. 

Improving conditions involves 
changes in habits of thought as well as 
in living conditions and customs of 
centuries. The primitive economies of 
most underdeveloped countries are based 
to a considerable extent on thrift and 
hoarding. An Asian can envy Ameri- 
ca’s wealth without understanding that 
the system that produced it is based, in 
a sense, on waste. A bulldozer is de- 
signed to be operated full-time for a 
certain number of years and then dis- 
carded for a new machine. The Asian 
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hoards his bulldozer, using it sparingly 
and repairing and re-repairing it until it 
is literally falling apart and in the shop 
most of the time. 


BASIC NEEDS 


In this world the atom seems some- 
what remote. Realities indicate a great- 
er immediate need for better seed and 
agricultural methods, soap and pure 
drinking water, simple household and 
farm implements and, above all, revolu- 
tion in sanitation and public health. 
Programs for controlling malaria and 
other diseases by spraying DDT have 
been spectacularly successful; just as 
spectacular failures have been numerous 
U.S. Public Health Service programs to 
foster the use of simple pit privies. Not 
one privy program in underdeveloped 
countries has been successful, largely 
because this involves a radical departure 
in living and working habits. 

The Bandung nations seem on firmer 
ground when they advocate, as they did 
in the first two economic-cooperation 
points, mutual exchange of technical 
assistance, experts, trainees, demonstra- 
tion equipment, know-how and econo- 
mic aid; the question of outside eco- 
nomic aid was left rather vague. There 
is much the Asian and African nations 
can do to help one another. Philippine 
medical teams have done splendid work 
in Indochina. Some experts maintain 
Asians and Africans can benefit more 
by instruction from Filipinos and 
Japanese, who have partly bridged the 
East-West gap, than from Americans. 

It should be pointed out that the 
foregoing generalities cannot be applied 
to all the 29 nations, from the Arab 
states to Japan. Each country has its 
individual problems; those in Japan, for 
example, are quite different from others 
in India, Pakistan, Thailand, Burma, 
Indochina, Malaya and Indonesia, but 
the latter countries have much in com- 
mon. 

The conference heavily underscored 
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human rights and the right of indi- 
vidual nations to self-determination. It 
endorsed the principles of human rights 
as set out in the U.N. Charter and 
called for universal disarmament, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. Since the con- 
ferring nations have no atomic weapons, 
agreement was easily reached, but there 
was far more to it than the mere desire 
to disarm possible enemies. The Far East 
was greatly impressed by the success of 
Gandhi’s non-violence campaign against 
the British in India, and, on the other 
hand, was horrified by the shambles to 
which Korea was reduced by modern 
weapons. Both these events stimulated 
already strong pacifist leanings. 


N evaluating Bandung, it might be 

profitable to take a look at one 
man, Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
prime minister, who visited the United 
States last December. At that time it 
was not suspected that he would turn 
out to be one of the most outspoken 
foes of communism. He was a prime 
mover in organizing the Colombo pow- 
ers, which in turn sponsored the Ban- 
dung conference. A  Ceylonese _poli- 
tician for 25 years, Sir John (knighted 
in 1948 by King George VI) was edu- 
cated at Cambridge and likes cricket 
and polo. By his activities at Bandung 
he gained stature with the west and 
probably with a good many Asians, al- 
though he was attacked by the com- 
munists and by followers of Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, who did not 
want to discuss communism. 

Last January Sir John answered some 
written questions about prospects for 
the Bandung meeting. He said the con- 
ference leaders would not encourage a 
“third force” in world politics and that 
he saw no reason why the non-com- 
munist countries at the conference 
could not look out for themselves and 
resist the blandishments of Red China. 
It happened that way, despite the fore- 
bodings that prompted the question. 
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Bandung should set at rest some fears 
that have hamstrung American foreign 
policy. 

CHOU’S ROLE STRIKING 

The brilliant Chou En-lai, premier 
and foreign minister of Red China, was 
the outstanding personality. His atti- 
tude of reasonableness, phony or sin- 
cere, won him many friends. This was 
climaxed by his offer to negotiate with 
the United States about tension in the 
Formosa area. As this is written, there 
is hope something may come of the 
proposal. 

It would be a mistake to think Chou 
won over Asia; he did not. But he ac- 
complished what he set out to do: pre- 
sent his regime in a favorable light. It 
was a first step and he has a good dis- 
tance to go. The Chinese generally are 
unpopular in Asia; perhaps that is an 
understatement. Some 12,000,000 of 
them (“overseas Chinese’) have settled 
throughout the Orient. They control 
an enormous part of the business of 
Asia, are hated usurers and amoral 
pragmatists whose loyalty is to the win- 
ner. Asians know them well. 

Because Nehru lost his temper when 
he was frustrated in his hope of pre- 
venting a discussion of communist 
colonialism, there have been accounts 
that say he suffered a serious loss of 
prestige in Asia. It is true that his 
temperament got the better of him, but 
Nehru is the voice of Asia. No one can 
approach his prestige in the Far East, 
and the refusal of many Americans to 
recognize this could some day lead to 
disaster. 

There probably will be another con- 
ference of the Bandung nations (tenta- 
tive agreement was reached to meet at 
Cairo next year), and if there is, it is 
to be hoped the United States will not 
adopt a cavalier attitude toward it. Un- 
less one has closed his mind and set an 
unalterable course, there is something 
to be gained merely by give-and-take 
at the table. Something for everyone. 
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REPORT 
ON 
Peete 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


ee HE Communists are losing,” 

Italian Premier Mario Scelba 

told the National Press Club 
during his Washington visit last April. 
Since communism in Italy (two-thirds 
of all CP strength in West Europe) is 
primarily a protest against intolerable 
social conditions, the declaration indi- 
cates a striking economic improvement 
and heartening political stability. Is 
Scelba’s confidence justified? 

Coming from the head of a shaky 
coalition, it was a brave announcement, 
contrived to keep the political instru- 
ments of extremism out of power. Less 
than 24 hours after Scelba and _ his 
Foreign Minister left Ciampino airport, 
one component of his coalition issued a 
formal party resolution threatening 
withdrawal. As often before, it was the 
Saragat Social Democrats insisting on a 
“Keep Left” policy (and indulging the 
bit of exhibitionism that their precious 
nineteen votes, 3.22 per cent of the 
Chamber of Deputies, make possible). 
The Liberals (fourteen votes) have used 
similar threats against the government’s 
program of agrarian reform, while the 
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Republicans (five seats) make that re- 
form a condition of supporting the 
of the 


seats ) 


coalition. Meantime, segments 


Christian Democratic Party (262 
are uneasy at times over alliance with 
others pledged to the principle of laicité 
on the school question. 

Scelba’s attitude seems strangely san- 
guine coming less than two years after 
elections in which the Christian-Demo- 
crat vote fell from 52 per cent to less 
than a majority, 
(PCI) and the practically indistinguish- 
able Nenni Socialists increased from 31 
to 35 per cent of the popular vote, with 
nearly 94 per cent of the voters (two 
per cent more than the 
1948) going to the polls. Less than a 
year ago Washington publicly worried 
about a communist peaceful take-over 
in Italy, a fear predicated on the opin- 
ion in journalist circles and based on 


while communists 


crisis year, 


results in more than 25 city and provin- 
cial elections, that the PCI’s strength 
had increased five per cent since the 
mid-1953 national election. 

At that time Milan’s respected Cor- 
riere della Sera 
“state within a state,” 


called communism a 
with more than 
two million dues-paying members, 52,- 
481 cells in shops or neighborhoods, or- 
ganized into 12,000 sections, super- 
vised by 300 zonal committees, united 
in 97 geographical federations. Almost 
200,000 joined the party in 1953 alone. 
The party’s 


youth organization has 
400,000 members. The union federa- 
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tion (CGIL), obedient to PCI direc- 
tives (its president, Guiseppe de Vitto- 
rio, is president of the party-controlled 
WFTU), spoke for well over four 
million workers. Those in special 
schools for activists were 29,000 in 
1953. Add to these the Pioneers (for 
children), women’s organizations and 
cultural societies. All these cadres are 
well indoctrinated through courses and 
conferences, books (former President 
Einaudi’s son runs a PCI bookstore in 
Rome), pamphlets and manuals. 


RICH RESOURCES 


The PCI daily, L’Unitd, is larger than 
all Rome’s non-communist papers com- 
bined. The PCI has more buildings and 
transport, is better organized, offers 
more services to members than all other 
parties. Its intelligence forces are well 
trained. It has its own communications 
system, as the sudden appearance of 
roadblocks everywhere attested when 
Palmiro Togliatti’s murder was at- 
tempted. The party commands income 
of nearly $50 million in dues, contri- 
butions of party functionaries (includ- 
ing deputies) and commissions on trade 
with East Europe over which the CPI 
exercises an effective monopoly through 
commercial agencies tied to the party. 

Communism in Italy is a formidable 
force. It owes much of its strength to 
the Allied Military Government’s nai- 
veté, more to its shrewd exploitation of 
resistance activities and most of all to 
Italian socialism’s traditional hold on 
the working class which it has inherit- 
ed. (Bourgeois disbelief in middle-class 
values is another factor—as the origin 
of most PCI leaders and deputies testi- 
fies—but that is another story. ) 

Italian communism is a_ popular 
movement. It grows on ignorance, as 
the great success of its party ballot 
symbol, the bearded head of Garibaldi, 
indicates. Party activists, meeting with 
pious peasants’ unwillingness to select 
Garibaldi, even urge them to vote for 
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“San Giuseppe.” The stubborn fact re- 
mains that weil-financed, clever propa- 
ganda by such anti-communist or- 
ganizations as Pace e Libertad has not 
succeeded in convincing the average 
Italian that Togliatti’s team are foreign 
agents, chiefly interested in aiding the 
USSR. The communist activist, with 
his large, normal family, who lives on 
the same landing of an overcrowded 
tenement and is always ready to help 
write a letter to relatives in America, 
explain forms for social-security bene- 
fits and then haggle with bureaucrats to 
gain them for you, is too familiar (and 
convincing) a type to be rated an 
enemy. The average Italian, politically 
oversophisticated, instinctively believes 
that self-interest is the motive of anti- 
communism. He is weary of crusades 
and (in a degree beyond comprehension 
of the American with three times his 
standard of living) is interested in 
peace, bread and another bed for his 
children. 


HENCE, then, Signor Scelba’s 
confidence that Italy’s com- 
munism is declining? The evidence 
seems adequate to justify the U. S. 
State Department’s support of a $60 
million World Bank loan (according to 
Figaro’s Rome correspondent, $200 mil- 
lion) for economic development in 
south Italy, the gift of ten tons of 
heavy water for an industrial atomic 
pile and possible relaxation of immigra- 
tion restrictions. Hard-headed Ameri- 
can bankers, who refused credit to 
Spain, are satisfied of Italy’s stability: 
reports say that Scelba arranged for pri- 
vate investment in his country, also. 
Passage of the Paris accords strength- 
ened the Premier’s claim. German re- 
armament provoked no such systematic 
and stormy opposition in Rome as in 
Paris, an index, incidentally, more of 
Italian interest in even feeble moves 
toward European integration than of 
communist weakness. 
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The most striking confirmation of 
Scelba’s claim came -while he was in 
Washington. The communist-controlled 
Confederazione Generale Italiana Lav- 
oratori lost its grip in Italy’s biggest 
industrial complex, the Fiat works in 
Turin with some 55,000 workers (99 
per cent of whom voted for the CGIL 
in 1949; 60 per cent as recently as 
last year). CGIL strength fell to 27 
per cent recently. After the December 
elections in the Fiat aviation works, 
membership on the labor-union com- 
mittee now stands: Confederazione 
Italiana Sindecati Lavoratori (the 
Christian Democratic CISL), 93; the 
Unione Italiana Lavoratori (Saragat’s 
Social Democratic UIL), 40; the CGIL, 
§0. Later elections in Bologna and 
Milan confirm the trend. 


MARXIST TIES HURT 


CGIL President de Vittorio publicly 
attributed the Fiat defeat to his union’s 
ties with communism. (Jules Pastore of 
CISL, on the other hand, never com- 
plains of excessive Christian Democrat 
interest in his organization; the impres- 
sion is that they tolerate it.) Perhaps 
the CGIL chief was trying to minimize 
effects of Ambassador Clare Luce’s an- 
nouncement that the U. S. would refuse 
to order from plants with communist- 
controlled unions. She is the only am- 
bassador in Europe honoring congres- 
sional restrictions on military-aid pur- 
chases. The Roman labor attaché, ex- 
Georgetown athlete, Col. Frank Lane, 
has supervised the policy with watchful 
care. Possibly many workers publicly 
tore up their CGIL cards, while remain- 
ing PCI members (many Italians carry 
cards in all political parties—to be used 
as needed), but the tactic, in any case, 
deprives communists of revenue and 
strength and demonstrates American 
seriousness, 

The striking communist defeat at 
Fiat was foreshadowed by a remark- 
able Christian Democrat victory in 
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health-insurance elections for farmers. 
Since 1923 industrial workers have had 
a program financed jointly by employ- 
ers and workers, administered by an 
elected committee. Last fall a Christ- 
ian Democrat deputy, Paul Bonomi, got 
a bill passed extending benefits to farm- 
ers, with the state paying the employ- 
er’s half of premiums. In elections to 
name communal administrative com- 
mittees, Italy’s 12 million farmers, one- 
fourth of the population, placed mem- 
bers of Bonomi’s Confederation of Ital- 
ian Farmers in 85 per cent of the seats. 
Even in Red strongholds, Modena, Fer- 
rara, Rovigo, Mantua, Livorno, Pistoia 
and Pisa, communist candidates fared 
badly, taking scarce two per cent of the 
places. 

At the second congress of the CISL, 
held in Rome during the last week of 
April, Jules Pastore, the secretary gen- 
eral, could boast of a fifteen per cent 
increase in membership during the last 
three years and express the hope, sup- 
ported by the minister of labor, that the 
Saragat UIL would fuse with his 2,- 
450,000 workers. Signor Pastore, how- 
ever, felt obliged to note that employers 
show small favor to the free trade 
unions. Relations between employers 
and unions in Italy, he complained, are 
far from being based on understanding 
and collaboration; employers prefer to 
ignore union activity and allow a situa- 
tion to reach open conflict rather than 
endeavor to work out an agreement. 


TUDENTS, too, are pulling away 

from communism, if we can judge 
by the decision on March 19 to dissolve 
the Italian Democratic Committee of 
University Students, a communist front 
which held 135 seats in the National 
Student Association in 1947. By 1948, 
it was down to 33, and last year it 
represented only one per cent of Asso- 
ciation membership. Indeed, an attack 
by a well-organized band of uniformed 
right-wing youth on Renascitd, the 
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Rome communist bookstore, occasions 
disquiet of fascistoid tendencies in the 
rising generation. 

De Vittorio’s complaint about com- 
munist responsibility for CGIL losses 
reflects differences within PCI national 
leadership. Overpublicized at the time, 
differences were noted between advo- 
cates of popular-front and intransigent 
policies, during the PCI national con- 
ference last January. The fact that 
representation was hand-picked from 
party functionaries instead of being 
elected was thought significant. Pamph- 
lets circulated by a “Communist Ac- 
tion” group reproved Togliatti for 
choosing peaceful penetration and coali- 
tion tactics instead of a violent policy 
based on the revolutionary struggle of 
the working class. 

The attack on Togliatti was general- 
ly connected with the fall of Pietro 
Secchia, one of the PCI deputy secre- 
taries-general. Secchia, whether com- 
promised by his violent friends or out- 
maneuvered by party enemies, was 
shipped to Milan as Lombardy party 
secretary. There he has a new head- 
ache of party “‘fractionalism,” an esti- 
mated loss of 75,000 from a former 
total of 340,000 members and the un- 
repentant rebellion of Signor Cinelli, 
Milan PCI boss, who was fired last year 
for “left deviationism”—and for dip- 
ping his hand in the party till. In near- 
by Piedmont, Teresa Noce, the wife of 
Luigi Longo, strong-arm PCI deputy 
secretary - general, abandoned for a 
glamor girl, is spreading confusion with 
a species of Trotskyism and gaining a 
hearing in Lombardy. 

NEW CHURCH FORCE 

Well could Togliatti explain to the 
press: “The party situation required 
sending one of our best men (to 
Milan). To which Signor Amendola, 
the new right-hand man, added: ‘The 
Pope has sent Mgr. Montini to Milan; 
we are sending Secchia.”’ 
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The reference to the new archbishop 
acknowledges the influence of this sin- 
cere, intelligent advocate of Catholic 
social action, who is a leader of the 
new forces in Italian church circles, 
Countless thousands lined Milan’s rain- 
drenched streets at his installation last 
January to welcome the friend of the 
workingman. His first message had the 
amplitude and solemnity of an en- 
cyclical, calling his flock to a deepen- 
ing of their spiritual life and its exten- 
sion to all human activities. The task, 
he said, is to bring the exigencies of 
modern times into accord with an au- 
thentic faith, to reconcile Christianity 
with a healthy humanism. He had a 
special word for the world of workers 
and imposed on it a special duty to 
support them in their fight against 
social injustice. John Baptist Montini 
is the symbol of the increasingly im- 
portant (but not necessarily dominant) 
element in the Italian hierarchy calling 
for a genuine social apostolate. 


_ Togliatti continue to head 
Italian communism? The fall of 
Malenkov left him for once speechless, 
unable to give L’Unitd more than the 
Moscow communiqué. (The paper filled 
the gap with columns on the marriage 
of Princess Maria-Pia, King Umberto’s 
daughter.) It would seem that de- 
moted Pietro Secchia is more to Khrush- 
chev’s taste. But Togliatti is nothing if 
not resilient and Comrade Khrushchev 
is probably enough of a politician to 
play along with I/ Migliore, the patron 
of the better life for Italian poor, the 
quiet man who deplores violence and 
favors “morality.” 

Communists had paroxysms of moral 
shock over the case of party-girl Wilma 
Montesi. The head of the party in 
Rome, a cunning lawyer named Sotgiu, 
played Savonarola, flaying the degen- 
erate morals of the ruling classes, espe- 
cially the phony nobleman, Ugo Mon- 
tagna, Rome’s chief of police, Saverio 
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Polito, and the jazz-mad son of Foreign 
Minister Piccioni. But Savonarola 
turned out to have less than feet of 
clay, for he and his wife were linked 
to a house specializing in the more lurid 
kinds of unnatural vice. Always some- 
thing of a ham actor, Signor Sotgiu 
rushed off the public stage and (pre- 
sumably) behind the Iron Curtain. 


FURTHER ATTACKS 


Unhappily for Togliatti, the Sotgiu 
was not an isolated case of dubious 
characters in the lily-white PCI. Grow- 
ing bolder—or pushed by rightist 
audacity —the Christian Democrats 
show signs of forgetting the 1943-44 
honeymoon with communists in the 
Committee of National Liberation. Ac- 
tion has been taken to remove parlia- 
mentary immunity from Partisan hero 
Moranino, reelected to the Chamber 
while broadcasting against his country 
over Radio Prague where he hid to 
escape trial. The charge against him: 
ambush and murder of seven anti- 
fascist guerillas and the later cold- 
blooded murder of two of their wives 
who asked questions. 

With Christian Democrat support 
similar action has even been taken 
against the vice-president of the Cham- 
ber, another PCI star named D’Onofrio. 
After service in the Spanish war, he 
propagandized Italian prisoners in the 
USSR. Accused by five repatriated 
prisoners of bullying those who re- 
sisted indoctrination, of having sent 
them to punishment camps, where some 
died miserably, D’Onofrio sued for de- 
famation of character but lost his case. 
Elected deputy in June, 1953, he was 
named vice-president. Protests of the 
Union of Former Prisoners in Russia 
went unheeded, but when right-wing 
MSI deputy De Marzio refused to 
recognize him as presiding officer pro- 
tem, the issue was joined. An inquiry 
into his conduct in the USSR and 


criminal prosecution are demanded. 
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It is reported that government prose- 
cutors have filed 67 more requests for 
lifting parliamentary immunity from 
communist and pro-communist deputies 
to bring charges ranging from libel to 
murder. These charges are relentlessly 
hammered home in thousands of clever 
posters made by Edgardo Sogno’s Pace 
e Libertad, an organization that seems 
from its activity better financed than 
its French model, Paix et Liberté. PCI 
policy of never suing for libel, of in- 
sisting that its leaders’ character is 
party executive business exclusively 
may indicate that communism is really 
hurt and on the defensive—or it may 
mean a justified disregard of such pro- 
paganda. However, the posters are 
regularly torn down (as are all political 
posters, for that matter), provoking 
one of Pace ¢ Liberta’s more amusing 
pieces, a skulking little character with 
a red tie, staring furtively about while, 
hand behind back, he rips an anticom- 
munist poster from the wall. 


F SUCH mockery becomes contag- 

ious, the PCI is in danger. But the 
probability remains that the humor ap- 
peals chiefly to convinced anti-com- 
munists. So, too, with the revelation 
of corruption in the INGIC, a private 
organization collecting taxes under con- 
tract. Kickbacks to the PCI in areas 
where party functionaries held the con- 
tracts provided welcome ammunition in 
the propaganda war against commun- 
ism. Unfortunately, other political 
groups, it turned out, had similar rec- 
ords. More promising is the inquiry 
into management of cooperatives con- 
trolled by the party, a move touching a 
source of financial help. Dispossessing 
communist organizations (L’Unitd is a 
prime example) from government- 
owned property occupied rent-free 
would hurt. Such threats are an index 
of new aggressiveness on the part of the 
Scelba government, though the writer 
recalls an advertisement in L’Unitd for 
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government bonds, an advertis'ng sub- 
sidy for a paper the present cabinet is 
pledged to dislodge. Withdrawal of 
state subsidies to pro-communist movie 
producers is long overdue, and the recall 
to a semblance of official duties of gov- 
ernment workers drawing stage salaries 
while on detached duties with com- 
munist unions is not too bold a move. 

There is, indeed, a new confidence in 
Christian Democrat quarters, in part 
the product of substantial achievement. 
Fear of losing out to right-wing groups 
is also a spur. On April 7 the neo- 
fascist Italian Social Movement (MSI) 
submitted a motion in the senate de- 
manding a study of the PCI with a 
view to banning it, since “pursuing po- 
litical ends by employing organizations 
of a military nature, the PCI must be 
considered an association forbidden by 
the Constitution.” 


N THE political front the most 

hopeful sign is the methodical 
effort to strengthen the Christian 
Democrats as a year-round funct‘oning 
organization. Of 11 million Italians 
who voted for it in 1953, only 1.1 per 
cent were enrolled members. This in- 
adequacy of organization is commonly 
explained by noting the late Alcide de 
Gasperi’s preoccupation with national 
and European issues. A willingness to 
let Professor Luigi Gedda’s Commitati 
Civici, created for the election crisis of 
1948, get out the vote was a consider- 
able factor. 

Last July, young Christian Demo- 
crat leaders of the Initiativa Democra- 
tica group won a victory symbolized by 
the election of Amintore Fanfani as 
secretary general. Brilliant, sometime- 
professor in Milan’s Sacred Heart Uni- 
versity (which has much to do with 
Catholic Italy’s social and intellectual 
revival), acclaimed for progress in gov- 
ernment housing, fertile in ideas for 
social progress in all areas, Fanfani vows 
that the party will stand on its own 
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feet, free of its present dependence on 
the Church for electoral successes. He 
has set about his two-year organiza- 
tional program with a zeal that seems 
to have persuaded the Luce press that 
he is devious and personally ambitious. 


One problem for Fanfani is policy to- 
ward the Nenni socialists, a bloc of 75 
Chamber seats. Allied with the com- 
munists, the Nenni socialists are still a 
constant temptation to Saragat’s party 
and to the left-wing of the Christian 
Democrats, headed by Giovanni Gron- 
chi, former president of the Chamber, 
who was elected president of the Re- 
public on May 2. Both groups dream 
of an alliance with Nenni that would 
swing the government farther left. At 
his party congress in Turin just after 
Easter, Nenni offered again to collabor- 
ate with Christian Democrats, while 
upholding his solidarity with commun- 
ists. Fanfani’s reply was characteristic- 
ally deft: he welcomed the Nenni ad- 
vance and asked his PSI merely to take 
a clear stand on the issue of freedom 
(“Liberta”’ is on the CD escutcheon) 
specifically by supporting all funda- 
mental liberties, including religious— 
and freedom from Soviet dictation. 


TIES HOLD STRONG 


Continued PSI subservience to Italian 
communists remains a mystery, the 
unique instance in West Europe of 
socialist-communist collaboration. Some 
guess that Togliatti holds documents 
seriously compromising Nenni. He, in 
turn, claims that the liaison saves Italy 
from the terrors of civil war and in- 
sures, if only out of fear, a policy of 
social progress by the center coalition. 
Whatever the reason, communist con- 
trol of the PSI is certain, and hopes of a 
split are as illusory as dreams of separat- 
ing Peking and Moscow. 

Neither political maneuvering nor 
relentless repression will drive com- 
munism out of Italy. Only righting 
social injustice and correcting shocking 
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inequalities in income—evils on which 
communism breeds—will justify Scel- 
ba’s confidence that communism is los- 
ing ground. 

There is steady economic improve- 
ment, evidenced by the lira’s stability 
on the Swiss exchange, by the lines of 
little cars and myriad scooters, by 
mounting construction — bright new 
railroad stations and long rows of work- 
ers’ homes, by the clear figures in the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 
and the UN Statistical Year-Book, 
1954, 

From a base of 100 in 1948, the in- 
dex of industrial production rose last 
year to 172; in the same period electric 
energy output went from 22 to 32 mil- 
lion kilowatts; consumption of steel 
nearly doubled in four years; automo- 
biles, from 184,000 in 1947 to 613,000 
in 1953; bank deposits, from 1,044 bil- 
lion lire in 1948 to 2,072 billion in 
1954; gold reserves grew by $260 mil- 
lion in the same period. Most hearten- 
ing is the comparison of a seventeen 
per cent increase in cost of living since 
1948 with a 22 per cent rise in wages 
over the same period. Exports are ris- 
ing, and tourists, a rich form of in- 
visible export trade, have doubled even 
since the memorable 1950. Last year 
9,327,513 visitors (almost 600,000 
from the U. S.) spent sums equal to 
one-tenth of all imports. Italy’s trade- 
balance gap is narrowing. 


NEW ECONOMIC PLAN 

This progress, plus improvements in 
tax-collecting, encouraged the govern- 
ment to prepare a national budget thir- 
teen per cent higher than last year’s. 
Most significant of all was Minister of 
the Budget Enza Vanoni’s ten-year pro- 
gram to absorb Italy’s unemployed. No 
demagogue, trained economist Vanoni 
projected a plan of public and private 
investments, of improved training of 
youth and a measure of immigration as 
the basis of his scheme. Careful studies 
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made in preparing it “lead to the con- 
clusion,” he cautiously promised, “that 
the Italian economy presents the possi- 
bility of improving to the extent that 
under certain conditions and within the 
framework of active international co- 
operation, an expansion of production is 
possible that can create work for four 
million units and bring about a satis- 
factory social balance.” 

The plan is admittedly based on three 
assumptions: 1. the annual increase in 
national inceme will continue at the 
present rate of five per cent for the 
next decade; 2. a parity can be reached 
and maintained in the balance of pay- 
ments. (This requires foreign capital 
investment, especially in the first period 
when the plan calls for heavy import of 
raw materials.) 3. At the end of the 
ten-year period Italy will be demo- 
graphically stable. 


ITH outside help, notably a 

larger measure of European 
integration, and at the cost of a great 
national effort, Vanoni’s plan is attain- 
able. But the fact that such long- 
range planning is officially sponsored is, 
perhaps, of chief significance. It evi- 
dences a realist determination to tackle 
centuries-old economic problems sys- 
tematically and gives promise of toler- 
able political stability in the future. 
Concretely, it means that development 
of the long-neglected South (where 
communism is gaining among the rural 
proletariat) will be pushed. 

The job is prodigious. There are two 
million unemployed and another two 
million underemployed, a consequence 
of limited raw materials (two-thirds of 
the land is marginal or worse). Popula- 
tion has grown from 18 million in 1800 
to 49,500,000 today (although the 
crude birth-rate is presently falling), 
and emigration is declining (from an 
annual European emigration rate of 
more than a million through 1905-14, 
the number for all Europe fell to 120,- 
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000 last year). And Italy has no col- 
onies. 

Illiteracy (itself a product of pov- 
erty) is an unrecognized drag that will 
be removed only when school attend- 
ance is as mandatory as military service. 
Also the record of past failure of 
Christian social action must be ad- 
mitted. P. Vito Lorenzi, S.J., outlined 
the indictment in a pamphlet’ listing 
working-class social gains achieved by 
socialist action. 


EN like P. Lorenzi, inspired and 

informed by well-documented 
surveys in Milan’s Aggiornamenti So- 
ciali, offer cogent evidence that com- 
munism is on the decline. Superior of a 
missionary center in the Red stronghold 
of Reggio Emilia, P. Lorenzi directs a 
team of alert young priests, moving 
about in jeeps and scooters, giving 
realistic days of recollection to local 
clergy, pushing the Associaziaoni Chris- 
tiana dei Lavoratori Italiana, a move- 
ment not unlike the American ACTU, 
and stimulating local action for con- 
crete social improvement, beginning 
with agrarian reform. The Opera Pon- 
tificia di Assistenza hopes to have 500 
volunteers from religious orders staffing 
many such centers, a move that will 


‘ Il Clero Secolare e Regolare di Fronte al 
Problemena del Comunismo Italiano, Adria, 
Italy, 1954. 


correct the lamentable maldistribution 
of Italian clergy. 


There is the dynamism of young 
Catholic social workers, also trained by 
Mgr. Ferdinando Baldelli of OPA, 
bringing practical assistance, knowledge 
of social legislation and personal charity 
into the homes of the poor. Last year, 
with War Relief Services—NCWC, 
they distributed $14 million of U. S. 
surplus foods. There is the ardor of free 
trade-union movements, despite piti- 
fully meager means. In the economical- 
ly depressed and Red Po-valley province 
of Rovigo, two CISL organizers with a 
budget of less than $500 monthly com- 
pete with fifty communist CGIL or- 
ganizers for 300,000 workers. There 
are the achievements: new bridges, 
housing, reforestation, technical schools 
of the Casa per il Mezzogiorno, the 
Christian - Democrat inspired, TVA- 
type government investment program 
for developing Sicily and the south of 
the peninsula. 


Religious forces in Italy are awaken- 
ing to the challenge, finding new pur- 
posefulness and justified confidence 
among religiously inspired _ political 
groups, dedicated to a more tolerable 
social order. Christ is passing beyond 
Eboli these days. Indeed, Italy is the 
most hopeful country, with the most 
seemingly hopeless social and economic 
problems, in Western Europe today. 
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Family Allowances in British Guiana 
+ R. L. Gumty, S.J. 


HE Association of Catholic Em- 
ployers and Executives was 
founded in British Guiana at 

the request of the then vicar apostolic, 
Bishop Weld, S.J., shortly after the 
celebration of the Rerum Novarum 
diamond jubilee in 1951. Although 
membership has remained quite small, 
some useful work has been done study- 
ing application of Catholic social princi- 
ples to local industrial conditions. 

In the course of these discussions, at- 
tention was given to the question of 
family allowances. 

Some years earlier, a committee had 
been appointed by the colonial govern- 
ment to consider introducing a govern- 
ment-sponsored family allowances pro- 
gram. But the idea was dropped because 
funds were lacking. Then the Associa- 
tion investigated the possibility of 
Catholic firms initiating a special family 
allowances system for their own em- 
ployees. 

Private programs had existed in 
Europe for many years, yet no blue- 
print seemed readily available. It was 
decided, therefore, to see if it were pos- 
sible to work out a practicable plan 
fitted to the resources of the firms con- 
cerned. An account of some details in 
the Guiana plan may be of interest, and 
perhaps of possible use, in other places. 


In British Guiana, as in most Carib- 
bean territories, the rate of illegitimacy 
is very high, but it was definitely de- 
cided that payments would be made 
only in favor of legitimate children. 


It was obvious that payment should 
only be made for children, but in ac- 
cordance with the principle of the 
family living wage, i.e., that wages 
should cover the needs of the average 
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family, payments are made only for 
families above the normal. Children un- 
der sixteen were considered dependent. 


LIMITED DISTRIBUTION 

It was further decided that contribu- 
tions to the joint family-allowances 
fund would be made in respect of all 
male employees of 21 and over irrespec- 
tive of wages or salaries; payments 
would only be made to employees who 
earned less than $200 a month.’ This 
would confine payments to the more 
deserving cases and put some limit upon 
expenditures. Payments would not be 
made to employees with less than twelve 
months’ service. 

A preliminary census was taken of 
male employees over 21 and of their 
legitimate dependent children. As the 
ratio of such children to male adult 
employees was between two and three 
children to one employee, it was clear 
that allowances should be paid for all 
dependent children after the second. In 
order to pay an allowance of $5 month- 
ly for these children, a monthly contri- 
bution of $2 per adult employee would 
be required.” 

An entrance fee, to cover initial ex- 
penses and to provide a reserve fund, 
was established. This was ultimately 
established at $2 for each adult male 
employee. 

While firms could have agreed to pay 
the allowance individually, there were 


' At first bonuses were not included in de- 
termining the $200. Later, to remove 
anomalies, it was decided that regular cost- 
of-living bonuses would be included in this 
reckoning. 

* The British West Indies dollar used in 
British Guiana is worth about US $.60 or 
4/2 sterling. The figure of $5 a month for 
each child will seem very low to American 
readers. But it must be remembered that 
British Guiana is still a poor country and 
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several advantages in setting up a cen- 
ral trust fund and in making payments 
from this fund on a coupon system. 

First, such a method would equalize 
the incidence of payments so that it 
would not matter to an individual em- 
ployer whether his employees had a 
large number of children or not. An- 
other important reason for this step 
was that it insured income-tax exemp- 
tion for payments into the fund as the 
money passed out of the control of the 
firms. 

All agreed from the outset that the 
program was regarded by the subscrib- 
ing firms as a contribution over and 
above the payment of fair 
Family should not in any 
way unfavorably affect wage and salary 


wages. 
allowances 


scales. 
FORMING TRUST FUND 

Once the program had been accepted 
in principle by a number of employers 
and the general conditions had been 
agreed upon, it was necessary to have a 
trust deed drawn up, and this, of 
course, called for legal advice.’ 

The board of 
persons of public standing in the colony 
who were not associated with any of 
the member firms. Replacements on the 


trustees cons sted of 


board were to be designated by the 
Catholic bishop, who is patron of the 
Association. 

A Catholic insurance agent agreed to 
handle the work and aided in 
drawing up the forms necessary for the 
returns. Coupons were also designed; 
payment is made upon presentation of 
these. 


office 


the standard and cost of living are pro- 
portionately low. The minimum wage for 
a sales clerk of eighteen was recently set at 
$13 weekly. 

Copies of the trust deed and of other docu- 
ments may be obtained on application to 
Rt. Rev. R. L. Guilly, S.J., Bishop’s House, 
27 Brickdam, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
The deed is drawn up to meet local re- 
quirements, but it provides a useful sum- 
mary of the points that had to be kept in 
view 
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Provision was also made for varia- 
tions in the amounts both of fund pay- 
ments and of allowances to employees. 
Indeed, it was soon found that $5 for 
each dependent child after the second 
called for larger contributions, and the 
firms agreed* to increase the per capita 
payment to the fund to $3.” 


REACTION TO THE PLAN 

The program was completed and in- 
augurated on December 1, 1954, in 
time to make the first payment before 
Christmas. It was, of course, extremely 
well received by the employees who 
benefited from it. Since it was a spon- 
taneous gesture by the employers and 
non-contributory, it did much to em- 
phasize the real interest being taken by 
employers in their employees. 

For the employers, there were ad- 
vantages in the program. A _ worried 
employee is not a good worker; without 
the program many family men with 
large numbers of children could not but 
be worried about meeting their ex- 
penses. Besides, employers can now pro- 
mote workers on merit without having 
to consider the disturbing factor of 
family needs. 

The new plan received colony-wide 
publicity and was noticed in England 
and the United States. Employers par- 
t-cipating won much praise, and the 
program was welcomed. There has been 
some criticism of the decision to ex- 
clude illegitimate children. 

The Association hopes that in time 
others will join. Membership is not re- 
stricted to Catholic firms. In April, 
1955, there were 96 families with 287 
children receiving family allowances. 
The outstanding case is that of an em- 
ployee with eleven children, who re- 
ceives allowances for nine. 

‘ A two-thirds majority of member firms is 
required for any such change. A firm may 
withdraw upon giving six months’ notice. 
The increase was due at least in part to 
the fact that a number of children were 
legitimized by the marriage of their par 
ents. 
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G.A.W. for Auto Workers 


Joseru M. Becker, S.]. 


HE “unemployment problem” 
is twofold: how to protect the 
unemployed while diminishing 
their number. One proposed solution 
is the guaranteed annual wage. In 
the course of their history’ guaranteed 
wage schemes have taken many forms, 
but since the Latimer Report in 1947 
they have come to resemble increasingly 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Encountering the same problems 
as unemployment compensation, the 
g.a.w. has been forced gradually to 
adopt the same procedures. For this 
reason the best guide to a realistic 
evaluation of the UAW-CIO guaran- 
teed wage plan is the country’s twenty- 
year experience with unemployment 
compensation. The UAW plan is es- 
sentially just a more liberal program 
of unemployment compensation, closely 
resembling the Wisconsin program. 
The g.a.w. plan presented to Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford is detailed, logi- 
cal, carefully devised. For a discussion 
of principles it has the merit of being 
an extreme plan—principles come out 
most clearly in strong cases. It pro- 
poses to cover a whole industry, which 
no extant plan does, and to pay more 


As Francis J. Corrigan pointed out in the 
April SOCIAL ORDER, p. 156, guaranteed wage 
plans date back to at least 1894. 

* For a brief account of the structure and 
origins of the unemployment compensation 
program, see the writer’s article, ‘‘Unem- 
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liberal benefits under more liberal con- 
ditions than any plan now under con- 
sideration. 

The union may settle for something 
less in 1955 but only as a temporary 
expedient. The proposed plan is what 
it wants in principle. 

Under the UAW plan all employees 
with seniority (acquired after ninety 
days) will be eligible for g.a.w. Em- 
ployees with seniority are a variable 
proportion of all employees. As em- 
ployment in a particular company 
expands or contracts, the proportion 
will vary from eighty co 100 per cent. 
Every eligible worker laid off will re- 
ceive the equivalent of full take-home 
pay for a number of weeks propor- 
tioned to the length of his employment 
with the company. Two weeks’ em- 
ployment will entitle a man_ with 
seniority to one week’s guaranteed 
wages. Two years or more entitle him 
to a maximum of 52 weeks’ guaranteed 
wages. 

Under g.a.w., as under unemploy- 
ment compensation, an unemployed 
person may be disqualified from receiv- 
ing benefits. Disqualifying 
stances under the UAW plan include 


circum- 


ployment Benefits: 1954 Picture,’’ America, 
91 (July 10, 1954) 376-78. For the recent 
history of the program and an analysis of 
some issues pertinent to the guaranteed 
wage debate, see the writer’s The Problem 
of Abuse in Unemployment Benefits, Col 
umbia University Press, New York, 1953. 
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strikes, discharge for misconduct, vol- 
untary quitting and refusing suitable 
work. In the unemployment compen- 
sation program, decisions on d'squali- 
fications are made by legislative or ex- 
ecutive departments of various states. 
In the g.a.w. program the union insists 
that these decisions be made by a joint 
union-management board. Disqualifi- 
cation for voluntary quits is more 
severe in the UAW plan than in the 
Michigan unemployment compensation 
program. It admits of no exceptions 
and cancels all wage credits.” The strike 
disqualification, however, is less strict. 


A.W. costs’ will be financed by 
G a pay-as-you-go system with a 
reserve fund. The employer will meet 
benefit payments out of current income 
up to a maximum of eight per cent of 
pay roll. When current benefits require 
less than this maximum, the remainder 
will go into a reserve fund until the 
fund is built up to a maximum of 
twenty per cent of pay roll. Then the 
contributions paid by the employer will 
drop to what is needed to meet current 
benefit payments. 

Estimates of the program’s cost are 
vague. If auto companies have made 
current estimates, they have not pub- 
lished them. One early estimate cover- 
ing the years 1936-41 indicates that 
average costs for those five years would 
be about 2§ per cent of pay roll, in- 
cluding a cost of sixty per cent in 
1938. On the other hand, UAW re- 
cently estimated that if g.a.w. had been 
established in 1951 and a contribution 
equal to five per cent had been paid 
yearly into the reserve, the auto indus- 
try could have met its obligations 
under the plan even in the recession 


* The voluntary-quit disqualification is of 


major importance. For example, in the 
Michigan unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for fiscal 1954, it accounted for forty 
per cent of all disqualifications. 
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year, 1954. This estimate seems to 
assume what is not likely to be true 
in the immediate future—a common 
pocketbook (some kind of reinsurance 
plan) for the entire automotive indus 
try. Individual companies, like Nash, 
probably had costs above the five per 
cent. 


Economists have unanimously recom 
mended a maximum amount which 
employers should be required to pay 
into the g.a.w. fund yearly. Although 
UAW incorporated this recommenda- 
tion into its plan, employers are skep- 
tical. They anticipate heavy pressure 
to renegotiate or disregard the ceiling 
when, for any reason, unemployment 
becomes heavy. But as evidence that 
unions, too, recognize limitations im- 
posed by competitive costs, UAW 
might point to wage cuts accepted by 
Nash workers in 1954. 


HE cost of a g.a.w. plan will 

depend partly on whether it is 
integrated with the unemployment 
compensation program. If it is not, 
the cost will be greater because the 
employer may not get full benefit from 
the minimum contribution which he, 
along with every employer, must pay 
to the compensation program. ‘The ex- 
tent of loss will depend on how much 
the minimum tax rates (in Michigan, 
0.1 per cent) exceed the amount needed 
to pay unemployment compensation 
benefits to the guaranteeing employer's 
ineligible employees. 

All other savings available to an em- 
ployer from integrating g.a.w. with 
unemployment compensation are limit- 
ed by three facts: Employers pay the 
entire cost of both unemployment com- 
pensation and g.a.w.; both costs are 
apportioned to the individual employ- 
er’s unemployment experience; the 
auto companies’ unemployment com 
pensation tax rate is considerably below 
the maximum (in Michigan, 4.0 per 
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cent). The last fact particularly lim- 
its the possibility of the auto companies 
achieving some “saving” by passing 
their guaranteed wage costs on to other 
employers. 

It is commonly stated that g.a.w. will 
have the effect of liberalizing unem- 
ployment compensation in much the 
same way that the union drive for pen- 
sions in 1950 had the effect of liberal- 
izing the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program. The statement can be 
understood in two ways. 

If it is understood to mean that after 
an employer has put in a guaranteed 
wage plan, he will “save” money by 
having unemployment compensation 
benefits increased, the statement is more 
incorrect than correct, for the reasons 
just given. If it is understood to mean 
that before an employer has put in a 
guaranteed wage plan the threat of one 
may make him more willing to have 
unemployment compensation benefits 
increased, the statement is undoubtedly 
true. There are clear indications that 
the g.a.w. threat is already having that 
effect. 

In the UAW plan an employer’s costs 
will vary in direct proportion to the 
amount of unemployment he has, that 
is, to his unemployment “experience.” 
The union has been charged with in- 
consistency in that it bitterly opposes 
experience rating in unemployment 
compensation but embodies this most 
extreme form of experience rating in 
its own plan. The inconsistency is 
real but understandable. It is true that 
the unions, and some academicians, 
have made extreme statements in the 
past about the impossibility of the 





This is truer of the large companies with 
whom negotiations are being held currently 
than of the independents and some of the 
supplying firms, whose unfavorable experi- 
ence with unemployment in 1954 may have 
brought their unemployment compensation 
tax rate close to the maximum. A com 
pany’s exact tax rate is not public knowl 
edge. 
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individual employer’s doing anything 
to stabilize employment. While these 
statements can now be used to embar- 
rass them, the matter is a debating 
point rather than a substantive issue. 


Actually the union would probably 
be happy to exchange this system of 
financing for one that pooled costs to 
a greater extent—through reinsurance 
or even a government subsidy. But to 
sell the plan, the union has stressed its 
“employment” value—the incentive for 
the employer to stabilize employment— 
and experience rating is the only way 
to provide that incentive. Besides, 
there is no practical possibility at pres- 
ent of persuading all auto companies 
to contribute to a common fund. It 
had to be an experience rating plan or 
none. 


The union’s opposition to experience 
rating in unemployment compensation 
has really come not so much from the 
stabilization argument as from the con- 
viction that experience rating results 
in too strict’ disqualifications, which 
are enacted by state legislatures in re- 
sponse to employer pressure. In the 
case of g.a.w., the union says, it will 
be able to prevent such a result because 
it will have a direct voice in determin- 
ing disqualification policy. The union’s 
answer makes sense, but must be quali 
fied by the observation that it relates 
chiefly to the strike and suitable-work 
qualifications. It does not relate to the 
other major disqualifications, which in 
the union plan are as strict or stricter 
than those in the Michigan unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 


WHAT WILL G. A. W. DO? 


The economic effects of g.a.w. will 
be found to relate either to production 
or to distribution. The g.a.w. will 
affect the size of the pie (the amount 


Too strict; stricter than necessary to keep 
the system reasonably free from claimant 
abuses 
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of income produced by the auto indus- 
try) or the way it is sliced (the dis- 
tributive shares claimed by the factors 
of production) or, most probably, both. 
Some effects will be desirable; some un- 
desirable. 


EFFECTS ON DISTRIBUTION 


Desirable—The most certain effect 
of g.a.w. will be to distribute more in- 
come of the industry among its unem- 
ployed. This is also the most clearly 
desirable effect, since those who depend 
on the auto industry for their livelihood 
but who are receiving no income from 
it should be helped by those who are. 
This would seem to be the plan’s pri- 
mary objective. 

The qualification ‘would seem’’ is 
necessary because the UAW has been 
speaking of late in the accents of the 
earliest Wisconsinites. It has been say- 
ing that the primary objective of g.a.w 
is stabilization of employment and has 
even incorporated this emphasis in a 
new name, “Guaranteed Employment 
Plan.” But even if employment could 
not be stabilized in the auto industry, 
the union would certainly continue to 
demand g.a.w.—to redistribute income 
among the unemployed. 


Redistribution of income among the 
unemployed can come from four pos- 
sible sources. 

1. From the employed. Wages may 
be lower by an amount equal to pay- 
ments which an employer is required 
to divert into a guaranteed wage fund. 
Since auto wages are higher than wages 
in industry generally, there is room 
diversion. High seniority 
employees will likely bear the greater 
part of this burden, but they will also 
share in the plan’s benefits. As the 
union has pointed out: “High seniority 
workers suffer along with the rest when 
short work weeks are scheduled or when 
the entire plant shuts down, either 
temporarily or permanently.” Indeed, 


tor some 
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in some circumstances, as noted below, 
high seniority workers are more likely 
than others to benefit by the plan. 


2. From owners and creditors. Divi- 
dends and interest payments may be 
smaller. Profits can the better carry 
some of this burden because, like wages, 
they are higher in autos than in indus- 
try generally. (This has not been true 
of the independents in recent years, nor 
of Chrysler in 1954.) 


3. From those outside the industry. 
First, to the extent that g.a.w. results 
in higher prices for autos, purchasers 
will be supporting the industry’s un- 
employed. Second, to the extent that 
auto employment is reduced by the 
higher cost of producing autos and 
more workers seek employment in other 
industries, wages in other industries 
will be lowered. And to that extent 
the employed in other industries will 
support unemployed auto workers. 


4. From nobody’s share. If the g.a.w. 
should effect increased productivity in 
the auto industry, the size of the whole 
pie would be increased, and the unem- 
ployed could have their larger share 
without reducing the shares of others. 


In what proportions will the burden 
of redistribution be borne by these 
four? The great hope, of course, is 
that the fourth—an increase in_pro- 
ductivity induced by the guarantee 
itself—will carry most of the burden. 
If it does not, and it probably will not, 
then in the short run the burden may 
be shared about equally by the first 
three, but in the long run is more 
likely to be carried by the first and 
third—by the auto workers in the form 
of lower wages and by the auto pur- 
chasers in the form of higher prices. 

Of these two the latter is likely to 
bear the greater share. A situation in 
which a new tax is imposed on all of 
a few producers in an industry is a 
situation that particularly favors shift- 
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ing the tax to the purchasers of that 
industry’s product. To the extent that 
this occurs it would seem to be a de- 
sirable effect. It would seem proper 
in a free enterprise economy, which 
relies on relative prices to allocate 
resources, that the purchasers of autos 
pay the full cost of production, includ- 
ing the “social” cost of supporting auto 
workers while they are unemployed. 
Provided, of course, that they are un- 
employed “through no fault of their 
own”—a deceptively simple phrase that 
is a storm center of controversy and 
raises problems closely connected with 
the discussion which follows. 


Undesirable Effects—The redistribu- 
tion brought about by the g.a.w. may 
benefit four possible classes of unin- 
tended beneficiaries. 


1. Employees with high seniority. 
They are likely to insist on being the 
first to be laid off when there are short 
lay-offs with definite recall. The net 
result for them will be added weeks of 
vacation with pay. Since these are the 
employees with highest wages and 
greatest security, the redistribution of 
income in their favor is not particu- 
larly desirable.° It should be possible 
to estimate the proportion of the 
g.a.w. payment normally going to this 
group. 

2. The “voluntarily” unemployed. 
Some employees temporarily or perma- 
nently separated from their jobs in the 
auto industry may feel so free to re- 
ject other available work as to be in 
a sense voluntarily unemployed. There 
is room for differing judgments on how 
free they ought to be and on how to 
define “suitable work” which they must 
accept. Under the g.a.w. plan the 


f 


From the viewpoint of production it is 
sometimes desirable to deviate from strict 
seniority in these short-term layoffs, and 
the companies exercise this discretion, as a 
matter of fact, under existing UAW con- 
tracts. 
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union will have a voice in defining 
suitable work for the unemployed. If 
the union insists on defining suitability 
much more narrowly than is done in 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram—as the union has stated that it 
will—there may be a significant num- 
ber of recipients of guaranteed wages 
whom the public will consider ‘“volun- 
tarily” unemployed. 


Strikers are a special case in this sec- 
ond category. Although strikers are 
excluded from benefits under the UAW 
plan, the g.a.w. could nevertheless be 
used to finance a strike. If an auto 
company rejected a union demand, the 
union might find an excuse to strike 
some suppliers of parts and thus force 
a shutdown of the auto company. 
While the union used its strike funds 
to support the relatively small number 
of its members in the supplying plants, 
the employees of the auto company 
would be drawing guaranteed wages, 
and the employer would in effect be 
financing a strike against himself.’ 


3. Employees who have left the labor 
force. After separation from employ- 
ment many persons, especially women, 
cease to want work, at least for the 
time being. It is difficult to ascertain 
the fact that a person has left the la- 
bor market, as experience in the unem- 
ployment compensation program at- 
tests. It will be particularly difficult 
if. the union insists on defining suit- 
able work narrowly, for the offer of 
suitable work to these persons is the 
main available test of their true status. 


7 Similarly, the union could, by striking one 
plant of a company, force the shutdown of 
others. In the UAW plan the strike dis 
qualification applies only to the individual 
struck plant. If g.a.w. becomes the pre- 
vailing pattern in the economy, strikes 
may have to be controlled more by govern- 
mental directions because they will be con- 
trolled less by economic pressures than they 
are now. It is a brake on a strike that 
other workers besides the strikers are idled 
by it. A widespread g.a.w. would remove 
that brake. 
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One feature of the guaranteed wage 
plan will make this problem less acute 
than in unemployment compensation: 
voluntary quits are disqualified for the 
duration of their unemployment. But 
another feature will make the problem 
much more acute: benefits equal wages. 
The incentive to work, which in un- 
employment compensation comes from 
benefits being only about half of wages, 
is lacking in g.a.w. 

4, The employed claimant. A laid- 
off auto worker may find another job 
but may conceal the fact while draw- 
ing guaranteed wages. This category 
of persons has been sufficiently large 
in the unemployment compensation 
system to constitute a significant prob- 
lem. 

If categories two and three may be 
called “nonworking violators,” this 
category may be called “working vio- 
lators.” To detect them may be more 
difficult in the guaranteed wage pro- 
gram than in the unemployment com- 
pensation program, because the auto 
companies do not have the facilities of 
the state for checking against em- 
ployment with other companies and in 
other industries. 

Even if g.a.w. is integrated with un- 
employment compensation and the state 
performs this task for the auto indus- 
try, there may be an increase in the 
practice of working under two social 
security numbers. Since guaranteed 
wage payments are to be considered 
“wages” for the purpose of building up 
credits under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Program, a man will 
lose nothing while he is working at an- 
other job under another social security 
number. It is very difficult to detect 
the working violator who uses a second 
social security number. 


EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION 


Desirable-—The g.a.w. will increase 
production to the extent that employees 
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work more effectively or more con. 
tinuously. It may result in employees 
working more effectively if it strength- 
ens their feelings of security, so that 
they abandon the stretch-out and other 
forms of featherbedding. The guaran- 
teed wage plans of Hormel, of Nunn- 
Bush and of Procter and Gamble seem 
to have this result. In the case of the 
huge, impersonal auto companies, how- 
ever, no one, not even the union, seems 
to place much hope in this possible 
effect of the g.a.w. 

A more important possible effect is 
on continuity of employment. The 
guaranteed wage may cause the auto 
industry to use its labor force more 
effectively in the sense of more con- 
tinuously. “Unnecessary” unemploy- 
ment may be diminished. 

At this point an important distinc- 
tion must be made. Unemployment is 
not the name of a single thing; it is 
the family name of a brood of widely 
differing children and it is important 
to distinguish between them. The dis- 
tinction which is more relevant to the 
g.a.w. is that between cyclical and 
“other” employment. 

The g.a.w. may moderate slightly the 
amplitude of cyclical unemployment 
swings in the auto industry. It may 
do it by substituting some fluctuation 
in price for some fluctuation in produc- 
tion. On the upswing, auto companies 
may charge higher prices than they 
would otherwise because of the addi- 
tional cost of supporting the g.a.w. 
fund. This may moderate at the peak 
the rate of production and the size of 
the labor force taken on. The existence 
of a g.a.w. might have damped the 
great surge of hirings in the fall and 
winter of 1952-53 and lessened the lay- 
offs that followed in 1954. 

On the downswing the companies 
will have a greater fixed cost and hence 
a greater incentive to continue produc- 
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ing at any price that will cover vari- 
able costs. This may result in lower 
prices, greater production and less un- 
employment. Thus higher prices on the 
upswing and lower prices on the down- 
swing may both have the effect of 
damping the swings in production and 
hence in employment. Both effects are 
problematical, however, and could easily 
be offset by other forces working 
through the extremely complex mech- 
anism that we call the business cycle. 


The g.a.w. in the auto industry may 
diminish cyclical unemployment in 
other industries to a greater extent than 
in its own, especially in the service and 
the consumer-goods industries. In cities 
like Detroit, where auto workers are 
about 47 per cent of all employees in 
manufacturing, and in Flint, where 
they are about 90 per cent, the pur- 
chasing power represented by the guar- 
anteed wage could be a major factor 
in supporting local businesses. 


HE chief impact of the g.a.w. on 

unemployment, however, is likely 
to be not on cyclical but on “other” 
unemployment, which is of two kinds, 
regular and irregular. To the UAW 
the most important species of regular 
unemployment is seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and the most important species 
of irregular unemployment is that 
which results from ‘“‘automation.” 


It is customary to think of the auto- 
motive industry as a leading example 
of an industry afflicted by seasonality. 
There is no doubt that it was so earlier, 
especially before 1935, when the indus- 
try took steps to mitigate the affliction. 
By introducing its new models in the 
fall, it replaced a former single peak 
(May) by a double peak (November 
and May). In the post-war period 
seasonal fluctuations were further mod- 
erated by the great back-log of demand 
for cars, and this more favorable post- 
war pattern has persisted to some ex- 
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Nevertheless, the seasonal swings 
still undesirably 


tent. 
in production are 
great. 

A guaranteed wage will give all com- 
panies additional incentive to reduce re- 
maining seasonal unevenness. The com- 
panies will need not only incentive but 
ability. It is uncertain to what extent 
they will have that ability. They have 
already adjusted to the stabilizing in- 
centive of experience rating in the 
unemployment compensation program. 
Further adjustment may require more 
standardization of cars, with fewer 
styles and less frequent model changes. 
It may also require concerted action 
on the part of the companies—up to 
the point where concerted action en- 
counters the antitrust laws. 


Unemployment caused by “automa- 
tion” looms large in UAW thinking 
about the g.a.w. The UAW has de- 
clared that it does not oppose auto- 
mation. But the union insists that 
management plan the process to keep 
unemployment to a minimum. The 
union expects a g.a.w. to force that 
kind of planning. 

There are other kinds of unemploy- 
ment which are equally iraportant to 
the auto industry. Since the war the 
greatest fluctuations in auto employ- 
ment have been caused by strikes, 
especially by the steel and coal strikes 
in 1949 and 1952, and by material 
shortages and the transition to defense 
production in 1951. In fiscal 1953 
almost half of the unemployment bene- 
fits paid in Michigan were paid in July 
and August, 1952, the months of the 
steel strike. These kinds of “other ir- 
regular” unemployment the g.a.w. can- 
not diminish. 


Undesirable Effects —It is possible 
that the g.a.w. will decrease instead of 
increase auto production. First, it may 
diminish man-hour productivity. Dur- 
ing the war, when manpower was in 
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short supply and worker security high, 
worker discipline declined in many 
areas and careless work had to be over- 
looked. The security provided by 
guaranteed wages may have a similar 
effect on productivity. Any such effect 
can be controlled to some extent by the 
misconduct disqualification, but such 
disqualifications are likely to be im- 
posed only in cases of gross misconduct. 
This is the practice in most unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. 

Second, it may increase the number 
of both the voluntary and the in- 
voluntarily unemployed. It may cause 
some workers, especially women, to 
drop out of the labor market after they 
are separated from their jobs and to 
remain out until they have drawn all 
their guaranteed wages. It will cer- 
tainly make separated workers harder 
to please in the matter of other jobs. 
The number of those who search for 
fill-in jobs between short-term layoffs 
will certainly be less under g.a.w. 

Under the unemployment compen- 
sation program the number of volun- 
tarily unemployed has not been so great 
as to constitute a serious problem; cer- 
tainly not so great as to outweigh the 
program’s obvious advantages." But in 
three respects the g.a.w. offers less in- 
centive to work than unemployment 
compensation: it proposes to pay full, 
not partial wages; for a full year, not 
for half a year; and under easier con- 
ditions of eligibility—the claimant will 
not himself need to look for work, and 
when it is found for him he will have 
greater freedom in deciding whether 
it is suitable. Such differences make 
experience under unemployment com- 
pensation an uncertain criterion of 
what may be expected under g.a.w. 

It is a peculiarity of all unemploy- 
ment benefits, including guaranteed 
wages, that the proportion of non- 





* See the writer's Problem of Abuse, Chap- 
ter 10. 
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workers among their recipients tends 
to be greatest when job opportunities 
are most plentiful. This perverse cor- 
relation has its favorable as well as its 
unfavorable aspects. When nearly 
everybody is working the country can 
most easily carry the burden of those 
who will not; on the other hand, the 
nearer the nation approaches to success 
in its efforts to close the gap between 
full and less-than-full employment, the 
more it will find this particular effect 
on the guaranteed wage impeding its 
efforts. It is difficult to achieve full 
employment without inflation. The 
g.a.w. makes it more difficult. 

Not only the voluntarily, but also 
the involuntarily unemployed may in- 
crease as a result of g.a.w. First, the 
guaranteed wage may cause such a rise 
in auto prices that fewer autos will be 
produced and hence fewer workers em- 
ployed. The industry may make more 
use of the cautious principle of carteli- 
zation: divide a safe market among a 
limited number of producers. Second, 
even if the companies continue to pro- 
duce as many cars under the guaran- 
teed wage as they would otherwise, they 
may prefer to do it by working fewer 
employees overtime than by hiring ad- 
ditional employees. The fewer their 
employees, the lighter the burden of 
their contribution to the guaranteed 
wage fund. Although the system 
which the UAW has devised keeps to 
a minimum the incentive to substitute 
overtime for new hiring, an incentive 
remains. One of the normal effects of 
the guaranteed wage should be fewer 
employees and more overtime.” 


® The fact that the auto industry may em- 
ploy fewer workers under g.a.w. does not 
necessarily mean that there will be an in- 
crease in national unemployment and a de- 
crease in national income. If the auto in- 
dustry has attached to itself an unneces- 
sarily large pool of partially-employed 
labor, and if the guaranteed wage forces 
the release of this excess manpower, and if 
this excess finds employment elsewhere, the 
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CONCLUSION 


A favorable aspect of g.a.w in the 
auto industry is that it relies on private 
group activity rather than on govern- 
mental activity to meet the threat of 
unemployment.’ Paradoxically enough, 
this aspect of the plan is seen to best 
advantage when approached in a way 
popularized by one of the national or- 
ganizations of employers. This organi- 
zation has long urged a “three-layer” 
approach to the problem of economic 
security. 

The first, or bottom, layer constitutes 
a floor below which our society will 
not allow anyone to fall. It should 
be supplied by government and provide 
minimal protection. In the United 
States the bottom layer itself is two- 
layered—an assistance program based 
on a needs test and above that an in- 
surance program paying benefits on the 
basis of and in proportion to the claim- 
ants’ earnings. 

The third, or top, layer is supplied 
by each individual for himself. It con- 
sists of his individual savings and what- 
ever help he can get from relatives and 
friends. Since auto workers earn wages 
which are higher than the average, in 
their case this third layer can carry 
more of the burden than in the case 
of most workers. 

The middle layer is supplied by pri- 
vate group action. It is a thick and 
heterogeneous affair, including every- 
thing from strike benefits paid by 
unions to dismissal wages paid by em- 


net effect will be to increase the national 
income. That is, it is possible for the guar- 
anteed wage to decrease both employment 
and unemployment in the auto industry 
without increasing unemployment  else- 
where. 


‘If the discussion of g.a.w. is widened to 
consider the prospect of its becoming the 
prevailing pattern of the economy, it in- 
volves issues vital to our entire system of 
political and economic life. If mgid and 
universal, a system of g.a.w. will require 
much more governmental control than we 
have at present. 
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ployers. Seniority provisions are a part 
of this layer of protection against un- 
employment, and they currently pro- 
vide millions of workers with the 
equivalent of g.a.w. 

The UAW plan belongs to this sec- 
ond layer. As a private defense against 
unemployment it may properly be more 
exclusive than a government program 
and may properly aim at more liberal 
benefits. But also it may properly be 
required to bear its own expense. This 
is the place for the most exact system 
of experience rating, so that each guar- 
anteeing employer will have to meet the 
costs he himself has assumed through 
collective bargaining. This is no place 
to ask an employer to subsidize a com- 
petitor’s unemployment. In a private 
program, where governmental control 
is absent, economic competition must 
be the regulator. 

Although in our day of constantly 
expanding political power there are ad- 
vantages to developing the second layer 
of protection in preference to the first, 
still it should not be so developed as to 
interfere with the necessary functions 
of the first. The g.a.w. should not be 
allowed to spoil the unemployment in- 
surance program. The first and second 
layers are distinct layers and serve dis- 
tinctly different ends. 


HE economic profession has been 
cautious about taking sides on 
the g.a.w. A Public Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of ten economists was 
consulted by the UAW in preparing 
its plan, but they have refrained from 
stating publicly the extent of their ap- 
proval or disapproval. Most other ec- 
onomists have been similarly noncom- 
mittal. Some have expressed guarded 
approval on condition that certain lim- 
itations not yet accepted by the UAW 
be incorporated in the plan. 
Professors Clark (Columbia) and 
Slichter (Harvard) have said that the 
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g.a.w. should not equal the full take- 
home wage. Adequate incentive should 
be left for the unemployed worker to 
find another job, and it is unrealistic 
to rely entirely on the public employ- 
ment service. Professors Hansen (Har- 
vard) and Samuelson (M.I.T.) have 
said “it is essential that unions relax 
their objections to changes in functions 
and activity of workers.” If employers 
are burdened with a g.a.w. they must 
be given somewhat more freedom to 
transfer workers from job to job with- 
in the plant."’ The real economic loss 
‘\Current UAW contracts already grant the 


employer considerable freedom in this re- 
spect. 


from unemployment consists of produc- 
tion foregone, and this is not changed 
by paying the nonproductive worker a 
wage while he is not producing. 

Clergymen have imitated economists’ 
caution—and understandably so. The 
g.a.w. as proposed for the auto indus- 
try has, of course, a “moral aspect.” 
It is morally right or wrong, as is every 
human action. But its morality can 
be discerned only by a complex process 
of economic analysis applied to a body 
of necessary data which are still largely 
nonexistent. There is ample room for 
personal preference but little for cleri- 
cal direction. 


The Future of Capitalism 


| cannot believe that more than a small part of the mass of griev- 





ances and hatreds for liberal capitalism which can be found in all classes 
and among all kinds of people springs from any economic deprivations 
or lacks experienced by the people concerned . . . The problem, as | 
sense it, is very difficult because precisely the qualities of the system 
which are economic virtues are causes of trouble of this other kind, if 
I am not mistaken. ... 

The fundamental causes lie, I suspect, in excessive frustrations of 
peoples’ noneconomic and nonrational but inevitable natural, human, 
and legitimate emotional needs; for sufficient, tolerable degrees of relative 
stability, continuity, and security, not of their incomes alone but of their 
local, personal, family, and group and community ways of life... . 

The future of liberal capitalism, let me say as a concluding expression 
of my faith, is not safe but also is not hopeless, if all who believe in it 
will collaborate with fully awake but not overexcited and flexible minds, 
and in the study of all sides of the many-sided task of preserving it with 
the necessary adjustments and improvements. 


O. H. Taylor, Economics and Liberalism 
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C.S.G. and the 


Welfare State 


WituiaM F. Ryan, S.J. 


ANY are asking these days 

whether England’s Catholic 

Social Guild has done an a- 
bout-face on the Welfare State. For 
many, the occasion was publication un- 
der C.S.G. auspices of Colin Clark’s 
controversial pamphlet, Welfare and 
Taxation.” No Catholic pamphlet has 
received so much public attention in 
England. Reviewed by the great dailies, 
it was cited in Commons as an author- 
ity more than once. 

Clark’s thesis is clear and simple. The 
English Welfare State is slowly throttl- 
ing the economy and endangering citi- 
zens’ freedom by taxing national in- 
come at the excessive rate of forty per 
cent—or, more concretely, at the rate 
of 25 per cent of the average laborer’s 
wage. Furthermore, citizens can, with 
the help of voluntary societies, provide 
the same amenities as effectively and at 
two-thirds the cost.* 

Is this, then, the C.S.G.’s “‘new look’’? 
Does it represent a clear change of 
mind among its members after sampling 
life in the Welfare State? A_ super- 
ficial examination of Guild literature 
might confirm this view. 

In 1943, Father L. Watt, S.J., pro- 
fessor of ethics and social economics at 
Heythrop College and for years the 
Guild’s spokesman on social doctrine, 
wrote this cautious but moderately fav- 


Philip S. Land, “Colin Clark on the Wel 
tare State,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (October, 1954) 
354-56. 


* Colin Clark, Welfare and Taxation, C.S.G., 
Oxford, 1954. 
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orable review of the Beveridge plan: 


Summing up from the Catholic 
point of view, it appears there is 
nothing in our moral and social prin- 
ciples to compel us to reject (or to 
accept) the Plan root and branch. 
It does not represent the Catholic 
ideal, for which we must continue to 
work, but we need not be more cau- 
tious than the Church, which in her 
relations with States has accepted a 
second-best arrangement when the 
ideal was, for the time at any rate, 
unattainable. Within the general 
framework of the Plan, there is 
plenty of room for improvement, and 
for the cooperation of Catholics in 
securing improvement.° 


Professor Fogarty, a Guild execu- 
tive member who holds the chair of 
industrial relations at Cardiff, writing 
eight years later (six of them years of 
state welfare) showed great concern at 
the abuse which the Welfare State was 
beginning to receive at the hands of 
Catholic social thinkers. He wrote: 

In some parts of the Catholic so- 
cial movement, “Welfare State” is 
coming to be a term of abuse. This 
is alarming to those who, like myself, 
worked for many years to complete 
the structure of the Welfare State as 
we know it, and see to this day no 
reason why most of this work of our 
hands should be undone. . . . Let us 
have an end, then, of attacks on the 


* Lewis Watt, S.J., A Catholic View of the 
Beveridge Plan, C.S.G., Oxford, 1943, p. 24 
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Welfare State in the name of Catho- 

lic principles.* 

Today, on the other hand, Father 
Paul Crane, present secretary of the 
Guild, wholeheartedly endorses Clark’s 
thesis.” Father Crane appears to go fur- 
ther. In reviewing a recent pamphlet, 
Catholics in Industry, by Andrew Gor- 
don, S.J., a former C.S.G. secretary, he 
writes: “Particularly do we approve of 
Father Gordon’s judgment that the 
Welfare State is ‘the last refuge of hu- 
manitarian materialism and however 
lofty its aims may appear to be, it is 
pagan in its culture and effects.’”* In 
fact, as early as February, 1952, he 
wrote in an editorial: 

Amongst us now there is a steady 
increase in the number of those who 
consider that we have long since pass- 
ed the point where state interference 
in private affairs can be considered 
desirable or even defensible on moral 
grounds. ... We are placing on re- 
cord the economic fatality of a policy 
that combines state-imposed welfare 
with state-directed industry as the 
ingredients of a viable economy. We 
regard them both as the exact re- 
verse; as little better than a pinch 
of prussic acid put in a plate of por- 
ridge; as things certain to kill.’ 
Here, then, we seem to have clear 

evidence of a change of mind with re- 
gard to the Welfare State. Such con- 
clusion is an oversimplification. To un- 
derstand the situation, we must take 
a closer look at the rather complex 
C.S.G. 

There will be five major headings: 
1. What is the C.S.G.? 2. "GSiG., 
1945-55. 3. A few C.S.G. problems. 


- 


Michael P. Fogarty, “I Like the Welfare 
State,” Christian Democrat, 2 (November, 
1951) 256-59. 

Paul Crane, “Welfare in Britain,” ibid., 5 
(October, 1954) 503-06. 

Ibid., p. 640. 

* The Editor, “The Place of Government,” 
ibid., 3 (February, 1952) 25-26 
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4. Father Crane and the Democrat. 
§. Conclusion. This brief account can- 
not do justice to the Guild’s half-cen- 
tury of achievement or to the coura- 
geous leaders who pioneered the move- 
ment. 


1. What is the C.S.G.? 
In 1900, the time was ripe for a pop- 
ular Catholic movement. The hierarchy 
opposed forming a Catholic party and 


Catholic labor unions. Cardinal Bourne. 


urged Catholics to make their influence 
felt by active participation in “neutral” 
movements. But some Catholics felt the 
need for an organization to help imple- 
ment this desire. 

A group of Catholic students (some 
converts, others Fabian socialists) met 
in 1909 under Catholic Truth Society 
auspices to plan and coordinate their 
efforts. At the same time, a few priests 
in north England were trying to equip 
Catholic workers for an active part in 
the labor movement. Young Charles 
Plater, S.J., then not ordained, was 
chiefly responsible for bringing these 
two groups together in the new Catho- 
lic Social Guild with the help of its 
first president, Mgr. Parkinson, rector 
of Oscott Seminary. Its purpose was 

to facilitate intercourse between 

Catholic students and workers, to as- 

sist in working out the application of 

Catholic principles to actual social 

conditions, to create a wider interest 

among Catholics in social reform on 

Catholic lines. 

The Guild would not deal in party 
politics. 

Plater drew heavily on French, Bel- 
gian and German Catholic social move- 
ments with which he had contact dur- 
ing studies abroad. Study clubs became 
the life, soul and voice of the Guild. 
Cheap pamphlets and text books soon 
provided for their special needs. In 
1919, the Guild opened a headquarters 
at Oxford with a fulltime secretary. 
Henry Somerville (later editor of the 
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Toronto Canadian Register) filled this 
post until 1921. Father L. O’Hea, S.J., 
who held office until 1946, succeeded 
him. Other services soon started: a 
planned syllabus for study circles, cor- 
respondence courses in Catholic social 
doctrine, a plan of social studies for 
secondary schools with a system of ex- 
aminations, regular news bulletins, a 
yearbook, lecture tours, organized re- 
treats. The first annual Summer School, 
patterned on the Semaines Socia'es, was 
held at Oxford in 1920. It aimed to 
provide a means of reun‘on for Guild 
members and an opportunity for local 
leaders to consult Catholic social ex- 
perts. The following year the Guild 
began a monthly periodical, the Chris- 
tian Democrat. 

Also in 1921 the Catholic Workers’ 
College was opened at Oxford in memo- 
ry of Father Plater, whose idea it had 
been. The College is the only one of its 
kind in the world. It provides resident 
training for Catholic workers who de- 
sire to become efficient social apostles 
among workers. 

In its earlier years, the Guild devoted 
most of its attention to promoting the 
welfare of the workers, both  be- 
cause their plight was often extremely 
wretched and because Britain’s Cath- 
olic population was chiefly to be found 
among them. The Guild strongly de- 
fended the doctrine of the just wage 
and the right to form free labor unions. 
Though non-political, it defended the 
liberty of Catholics to join and work 
in the Labor party and strove earnestly 
to absolve that party from the charge 
of being socialist, in the condemned 
sense of the word." 

Nor was it considered as violating 
party neutrality to wish the Labor 


* The hierarchy has always defended this 
position of the Guild. As late as 1948. 
Cardinal Griffin wrote: “ in England, 
we are free to vote for any Party except 
the Communist Party. . . .” Pastora! Letter 
to the Archdiocese of Westminster. 
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party well when it took office in 1924. 
Some Guild writers had always hoped 
that Catholic Labor members might 
manage to get the party to endorse more 
explicitly the Christian philosophy on 
which, in practice, it had generally 
acted."” The Guild was criticized from 
left and right. In 1914 its “red” ten- 
dencies underwent investigation by a 
lawyer employed by a Catholic gentle- 
man. But its orthodoxy has always been 
upheld by the hierarchy. Where others 
saw “red,” the English bishops saw 


only “a nice shade of purple.” 


2. C.S.G.—1945-55 


Since the War, the Guild has operated 
in a social atmosphere of full employ- 
ment and welfare and has reflected 
these changes. Recognizing a duty to 
serve all Catholics, it has changed its 
primary aim from “facilitating inter- 
course between Catholic students and 
workers,” to simply “training its mem- 
bers for the Catholic social apostolate.” 
At the present time, the Guild is gov- 
erned by a president, who is a member 
of the hierarchy, and by an executive 
committee. consisting of 21 elected 
members and three officers. The secre- 
tary is appointed by the Executive. 
Since 1921 the secretary has been a Jes- 
uit—Father O’Hea until 1946, then 
Father A. Gordon and recently Father 
Paul Crane. Since the Executive meets 
only quarterly, day-to-day 
depend largely on the secretary. Father 
Crane, a London School of Economics 
graduate, is assisted by Father Cecil 
Keane, S.J. Their permanent staff con- 


activities 


® For example, Henry Somerviile, “The La 
bour Government,”’ Christian Democrat, 4 
(February, 1954) 20. 

'°For example, M. P. Fogarty, “The Labour 
Party’s Reconstruction Program,” ibid., 22 
o.s. (May, 1942) 45. 

114 whimsical remark of Bishop Keating of 
Northamption quoted by G. P. McEntee, 


The Catholic Social Movement in Great 
Britain, Macmillan, New York, 1927, p. 
25%. 
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sists only of Mr. Leahy, the Guild’s 
longtime business secretary, two as- 
sistants and volunteer help. 


The Guild has some 4,000 members, 
many in the fifteen English branches, 
others in a dozen countries. Christian 
Democrat subscribers exceed 10,000. A- 
bout 150 students follow Guild cor- 
respondence courses. There are about 
120 active study clubs (“Action 
Groups”), 38 outside the U.K. Some 
1,000 secondary-school students sit an- 
nually for Guild exams. 


LTHOUGH Guild writers were 
A generally cautious about the Wel- 
fare State and selective nationaliza- 
tion, they tended, nevertheless, to look 
on the program as “second best”— 
not to be wholeheartedly approved nor 
too hastily condemned. About new 
state services they were indulgent or 
silent; toward nationalizat’on they were 
suspicious from the outset. This, they 
maintained, was not requisite for full 
employment. Selective nationalization 
was not immoral in itself, but its need 
must be clearly proved in each case. 
They might go along with the national- 
ization of coal “tas an experiment” in 
1946, but one will search in vain for 
approval of nationalizing railways and 
steel a few years later.’* 


The Guild lost many friends because 
of its lack of enthusiasm for Labor’s 
program. And it soon became manifest 
that there was no unanimity among 
Guild thinkers, once welfare and na- 
tionalization entered the picture. Dur- 
ing this period many Guild publications 
began to be marked: “This (publica- 
tion) is written by request to promote 
discussion. The Guild is not committed 
to any views here expressed.” Pleas to 
put Catholic principles above party 


'"Dr. C. Lucey (now Bishop of Cork), “The 
Ethics of Nationalization,” Christian Dem- 
ocrat, 26 o.s. (September, 1946) 65-67. 
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politics were more in evidence.’* And 
when the Democrat appeared in its new 
format in 1950, readers were cautioned 
that articles do not necessarily reflect 
Guild opinions. Since 1950 Democrat 
policy has been increasingly opposed to 
the Welfare State. 


3. A Few C.S.G. Problems 


The Guild has constantly been criti- 
cized for being too “academic,” for 
not applying its principles to concrete 
issues." It was urged almost annually 
to propose a program, to begin outdoor 
propaganda, to issue official Guild opin- 
ions on current problems. The officers, 
especially Father O’Hea, repeatedly re- 
fused, on the grounds that the Guild’s 
task was to teach Catholic social prin- 
ciples which others, in turn, should use 
as “directives” in working out pract cal 
solutions to concrete problems. As an 
official Catholic body, it was argued, 
the Guild could not lay down a pro- 
gram which could not be considered as 
binding on all reasonable Catholics. A 
program would drive away dissenting 
Guild Catholics. That is why the Exec- 
utive has been made large enough to 
represent all groups, even though it 
“might seem thereby to be less compact 
and efficient.’”” A last telling reason 
for not endorsing a program was that 
Englishmen take politics seriously. By 
including (or excluding) a certain so- 
cial reform in its program, the Guild 
would be in one or other political camp. 

But Guild members seem never to 
have been fully convinced by these 
arguments, for, at the 1953 general 
meeting, the Executive was empowered 
to draw up a tentative program to be 
submitted for discussion at the 1955 


'*For example, Andrew Gordon, S.J., The 
Light Above Politics, C.S.G., 1947. 

'*For example, Christian Democrat, 7 0.s. 
(June, 1927) 96. 

'8C, C. Martindale, S.J., quoting C. Plater, 
S.J., in Charles Dominic Plater, Harding 
and More, London, 1922 p. 276. 
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general meeting.” 

One strong defender of such a pro- 
gram and, in general, of more concrete 
social action by the Guild is Professor 
Fogarty. He illustrates his point with 
a telling example. At a recent Execu- 
tive meeting, the point was made that a 
Guild staff member was due for a salary 
taise. “By common consent this was to 
be in line with the principle of a just 
wage. But when it came to the point, 
it was apparent that there were at least 
three views in the Executive on what 
these principles are.””* 

Fogarty’s moral is that Guild mem- 
bers would more likely develop a full 
vision of Catholic doctrine of the just 
wage and of other Catholic principles if 
they were discussed more often, not 
from theoretical interest, but, as in this 
case, because practical, concrete decis- 
ions had to be made. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that not even the promo- 
ters of a program have any clear idea of 
what it should contain. They only 
know that they want more specific 
direction in solving present-day social 
problems. 


4. Paul Crane and the Democrat 


The Democrat is edited by Father 
Crane, a whirlwind of a man who jok- 
ingly will tell you that he would make a 
good crusader, but a poor diplomat. 
Since assuming editorship, he has given 
the Democrat a definite anti-Welfare 
State, anti-nationalization, anti-govern- 
ment intervention policy which does 
not necessarily represent the thinking 
of the general body of either leaders or 
members of the Guild. How could it, 
when one considers that on the Execu- 
tive alone are to be found such people 
as Professor Fogarty, author of I Like 
the Welfare State; Miss M. Leys, a firm 
believer in British socialism; Mr. P. 





‘As far as the author has been able to learn, 
this program will not materialize—at least, 
not just yet. 

'"Michael P. Fogarty, Human Relations in 
Industry, C.S.G., Oxford, 1954, pp. 91-92. 
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Bartley, a prominent Labor M.P.?’* Add 
the fact that most British Catholics 
support the Labor party, and one can 
appreciate the difficulty encountered by 
any attempt to unify Catholic opinion 
on merits of the Welfare State." 

Father Crane sees the Welfare State 
as directly violative of subsidiarity. 
Man secures material sufficiency while 
crippling himself in the exercise of those 
powers which a reasonable standard of 
living should facilitate. Not only does 
state welfare threaten to dehumanize 
the individual citizen, but it has a par- 
ticular bias against the family. It not 
merely dulls a father’s initiative by ex- 
cessive taxation; it renders his efforts to 
support his family less worthwhile by 
distributing benefits to individual fami- 
ly members on an impersonal basis.” 
Finally, the Welfare State, far from 
offering a real solution to the funda- 
mental social problem of proletarianism, 
seems rather to aggravate it. 


He relentlessly insists on Catholic 
social principles, especially subsidiarity, 
in the hope of unifying Catholic opin- 
ion and forming a Catholic elite. This 
lay elite, once taught unswerving loyal- 
ty to Catholic social doctrine, will 
infiltrate the labor unions and other 
groups and gradually capture leadership. 
To promote formation of this elite and 
to reawaken vigorous life in the study- 
group movement, Father Crane is try- 
ing an experiment he calls “Action 
Group Service.” He has changed the 





'8See M.R.D. Leys, “Socialism and Freedom,” 
Christian Democrat, 4 (May, 1953) 110-15. 

'°It might be observed that both major par 
ties substantially support the Welfare 
State. 

2°See especially Paul Crane, S.J., “End of a 
Dream,” Christian Democrat, 5 (June, 
1954) 328-36; and “Bias against the Fami- 
ly,” ibid., 5 (December, 1954) 614-20. The 
Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits 
and Income in its interim report pointed 
out some examples of the way taxation 
has been biased against the family man 
since the war. See “The Taxation of Per 
sonal Incomes.” The Economist, 174 (Janu- 
ary 22, 1955) 257. 
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name of his groups from study clubs to 
“Action Groups” to stress the fact that 
study is done, not for its own sake, 
but in order to help effective action. 
Each week he sends out an outline 
containing 1. a Gospel Enquiry, 2. an 
Easy Outline of Catholic Social Teach- 
ing, and 3. a News Angle, each to be 
studied and discussed according to Y. 
C. W. principles: “See, Judge, Act.” 
Each meeting’s last period is devoted to 
reports of the members’ efforts at social 
action. Demands for these outlines have 
than doubled since the service 
was inaugurated several months ago. 


ad Father Crane is not without 
his critics both inside and out- 
side the Guild. Some older members 
consider his strong denunciation of the 
Welfare State and of state intervention 
in general a clear abandonment of the 
Guild’s tradition not to commit itself 
to definite opinions on particular issues. 
What he is doing savors somewhat of a 
program, always abhorred by some as a 
source of disunity in the Guild. Some 
others, vividly recalling the appalling 
social conditions of the ’thirties, strong- 
ly censure this ‘‘young man’s” sweeping 
condemnations of contemporary British 
welfare. 

Far better, they argue, to adopt a 
policy of constructive criticism of 
established services; many can certainly 
be given fullest approval. Selective 
nationalization of industry, they say, 
must not be judged too harshly in gen- 
eral terms, but each case must be thor- 
oughly studied and, only then, approved 
or condemned. Moreover a clear dis- 
tinct’on should be made between indus- 
tries directly managed by the Govern- 
ment, e.g., the Post Office, and others 
under direction of a Board set up by 
law, but free from day-to-day Govern- 
ment interference. 

Not a few disagree with Father 
Crane’s interpretation of subsidiarity in 
this instance. They insist that the 


more 
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principle is violated only when the 
state takes on responsibilities wh ch les- 
ser groups are both able and willing to 
carry on for themselves. Others fear 
that the new policy is losing Guild sup- 
port by Catholic workers, the group it 
was primarily founded to help. Others 
dislike the new “Action-Group” pro- 
gram which, they claim, will not foster 
serious study of social principles. These 
are a few criticisms of the new policy 
which have come to my attention. 


Father Crane is not unaware of these 
criticisms, but he cheerfully points to 
the rapidly rising sales of the Christian 
Democrat as proof that he has sup- 
porters as well as critics. And he can 
discern, he says, both from his lecture 
tours and his heavy correspondence that 
the wind is blowing more favorably his 
way from day to day, as more and more 
Englishmen become disillusioned with 
their Welfare State. 


§. Conclusion 


In the beginning of this article we 
asked whether the C.S.G. has recently 
done an about-face on the Welfare 
State. I believe we can now answer that 
question. The truth is that the Guild 
as a body has no unified opinion on the 
Welfare State. Opinions of both leaders 
and members vary all the way from un- 
conditional support to outright con- 
demnation of this new British institu- 
tion. 


Nevertheless, its official publica- 
tion, the Christian Democrat, which 
never openly espoused the Welfare 


State, is now openly opposed to it as 
violating the principle of subsidiarity. 
But the views of the Democrat, we are 
reminded, ‘‘are those of the writers 
themselves and not necessarily to be 
attributed to the C.S.G.” What is true, 
and not without significance, is that, 
whereas in earlier times criticism of 
the Guild generally came from the 
“right,” now such criticism is coming 
even more strongly from the “left.” 
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THE BODY OF CHRIST 


and THE CITY OF GOD 


Gustave WEIGEL, S.J. 


HE store of faith is ample. All 
reality can be found therein. 
However, though the Catholic 

by his act of faith acquires the total 
treasure, he can never be interested in 
all of it im atomo. He accepts it all 
globally, and for his consideration and 
investigation he chooses one or other of 
the many truths to be found in the 
whole. Perhaps it is not altogether true 
to say that he chooses; his age chooses 
for him. 

In our time the attention of all relig- 
ious thinkers, Catholic, Orthodox and 
Protestant, is on the notion of church. 
he liturgical movement and the inter- 
est in sacraments during the years 
stamped by the influence of World War 
| inevitably led thinkers to deal with the 
great sacrament and original mystery, 
the Church herself. The beginning of 
the fresher ecclesiological orientations 
was the epoch-marking book by Karl 
Adam called rather badly in the English 
version, The Spirit of Catholicism, 
which in its German original first ap- 
peared in 1924, and has since appeared 
in many editions, in all languages, 
Scandinavian, Russian and Japanese not 
excluded. 

In the spirit of Adam’s work two 
books have just appeared in America, 
though they are not new. One, The 
Human Element in the Church, was 
done by Karl Adam’s friend and ad- 
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mirer, Dr. Paul Simon,’ who died in 
1946. His study was published ten years 
before his death. Eleven years after that 
book’s appearance, just after the Second 
World War, Abbé Roger Hasseveldt of 
the Grand Séminaire of Lille, published 
in mimeographed form his Le Mystére 
de lEglise, which he subsequently thor- 
oughly revised and put out in print in 
1953. From this edition we now have 
in America an English version called 
The Church, a Divine Mystery.” 
Superficially considered, the two 
books are totally different. Abbé Hasse- 
veldt enthusiastically and rapidly deals 
with the Church as divine. His work 
proceeds in an almost skeletal outline 
of a scheme constructed to contain 
multiple data from the Scriptures, the 
Fathers and the contemporary aposto- 
late. It is meant not so much to be read 
as to serve as an outline for personal or 
group study. It is not so much in debt 
to Karl Adam but rather owes much of 


its inspiration to men like Yves de 
Montcheuil, S.J., who died in the 
French Resistance movement. Abbé 


Hasseveldt explained the dynamism of 


' THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH. By Paul Simon. Newman, 
Westminster, Md., 1954, xii, 168 pp. $2.75 


THE CHURCH, A DIVINE MYSTERY.— 
By Roger Hasseveldt. Fides, Chicago, 1954, 
xii, 263 pp. $4.50 








his little work in an article in Masses 
Ouvriéres (December, 1947), with the 
significant title: “Comment présenter 
l’Eglise 4 nos contemporains.” 

The French book offers us the 
Church as the great mysterion, God’s 
veiled manifestation of Himself and His 
design for the recapitulation of all crea- 
tion into God through Christ. Hasse- 
veldt traces the history of the mysterion 
through the preparatory stages indicated 
in the Old Testament unto the coming 
of Christ, the founder of the Church, 
whose meaning is explained in the 
preaching of Paul to whom it was given 
to communicate the revelation of the 
mysterion. Then the Church is sketched 
in the broadest outlines according to her 
functional structure and inherent su- 
pernatural drives toward all things good 
for all men. We are then led to the 
Church’s final glorious state in her 
eschatological reality toward which she 
always tends so longingly. 


SHOWS LAYMAN’S ROLE 


The root concepts involved in the 
notion of the Mystical Body are pro- 
posed—but not developed. In fact, 
there is the shortcoming of the book: 
so much is given, and so rapidly, that 
there is no possibility of developing 
anything within the book itself. How- 
ever, the presentation of a clear, con- 
sistent outline which is constructed so 
as to take in all points relevant to the 
mysterion of the Church is welcome. 
Especially praiseworthy is the inclusion 
of the ecclesiological roles and func- 
tions of the layman in the Church’s 
missionary and recapitulating office. 
What is distinctly pleasing is the in- 
sistence that the Church can be genu- 
inely understood only in the light of 
dogma and by exclusive reference to her 
supernatural character. For the Catho- 
lic, the Church is primarily an object of 
faith, not merely a sociological fact to 
be treated as if it were one more pheno- 
menon alongside so many others. Equal- 
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ly felicitous is Hasseveldt’s genial twist 
of the notion of catholicity so as to 
make it mean not only the incorpora- 
tion of all men but also of all true 
human values wherever they are to be 
found, e.g., in Protestantism and com- 
munism. (In the mimeographed first 
edition attention was drawn to Exist- 
entialism, but the present version skips 
over that phase of our time.) 


R. SIMON’S book is quite differ- 

ent. He deals with the human 
aspect of the Church. Whereas Hasse- 
veldt’s contribution is a drastically suc- 
cinct system-outline, Simon gives us 
unsystematic reflections on patent re- 
alities in the life of the Church. He 
shows us her inevitably human defects 
as a human institution, which she is 
and which she must be by her divine 
founder’s design. Her simultaneous 
divinity explains her perduring vitality 
and the positive contributions she has 
made and makes in history. The divine 
power of God and the direction given 
by the indwelling Spirit keep the 
Church alive and fruitful. Human or- 
ganization, no matter how superlatively 
rational be its techniques, does not ex- 
plain the permanence and efficiency of 
the Mystical Body. In times of great 
vitality in the past the human or- 
ganization was so meager as to be 
negligible, but the Church thrived just 
the same. 

This is no plea for the suppression of 
the human organization implied in law 
and ritual. Given a human Church, 
human organization at least of a very 
simple kind, even under the most 
primitive conditions is always necessary 
because of the plan of structure willed 
by God. However, from this human 
element come the scandals of the 
Church: bureaucracy, — superficiality, 
lassitude, smugness, appalling incon- 
sistency between principle and practice, 
reliance on the natural powers utilized 
by the Church, power-seeking, clerical- 
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ism, confusion of loyalties to the City 
of Earth with the loyalties due to the 
City of God. It is all proposed gently 
and without anger. There is no note of 
the too zealous critic who, in the cited 
words of Newman (page 130), “‘could 
not wait.” The calm answer to the 
scandals of the Church is the Saviour’s 
reflection: scandals indeed must come. 
They must, because the Church is the 
elevation of the human without can- 
celling out its weak and purblind hu- 
manity. Moreover, the very human de- 
fects of the Church are used by God to 
render effective her essential work, and 
the supplications of contrition, so char- 
acteristic of the liturgy, are her most 
efficacious prayers. 


HESE are two excellent books: 

Simon has depth and penetration, 
while Hasseveldt has breadth and verve. 
The two books complement each other 
well, because both books see that the 
Church is infinitely more than a ration- 
ally organized monarchic theocracy in 
the world. She is, as St. Paul puts it 
simply, Christ, the theandric theophany 
in history, the Christ who is organical- 
ly with us still. 

In their supernatural approach to the 
Church the two very different books 
are one, with the many-sided oneness 
of history and God. The books seem 
to be another proof of the success of 
more recent ecclesiology. As long as 
the Church was studied apologetically, 
she was never presented in her total 
reality. Actually a polemic was being 
conducted with those who had no faith 
in her. The questions they would raise 
would never touch the true entity of 
the Church, and a concentration on 
those questions would not give a gen- 
uine vision of her. Those not of her 
cannot know her in her vibrant vitality, 
for to know her properly, you must be 
of her. The Catholic analyzing what 
he himself has seen and heard, alone 
can tell us what the Church is; and 
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only by going into our faith can we 
give a fairly adequate picture of the 
mystery which is the Body of Christ. 

Abbé Hasseveldt stresses the need 
of building up the design of the Church 
in terms of the Scriptures. This stress 
is valid enough, but more must be said. 
A return to the Scriptures must not be 
a mere philological investigation of 
Greek and Hebrew texts. By such a 
method a distorted and false picture can 
be achieved. Perhaps Abbé Hasseveldt 
wishes to point up a fact which is rare- 
ly recognized by the framers of the 
older methods of ecclesiological think- 
ing. The traditions of Tournely, Pat- 
rick Murray, the manualists like Pesch 
and Hurter and the later epigoni are 
rooted in Bellarmine. Now Bellarmine, 
with genial brilliance, built up his pic- 
ture of the Church in obedience to two 
drives: an anxiety to answer the re- 
formers who were attempting to offer 
a Church without an inherent social 
organization, set and determined, and 
the unconscious identification of social 
organization with the political struc- 
tures of the nationalistic monarchies of 
his time. The result was that a super- 
ficial reading of Bellarmine naively 
takes his affirmation that the Church 
was a society like the Kingdom of 
France or the Republic of Venice as a 
final and total statement. The sainted 
cardinal himself was not quite so naive, 
but in his zeal for clarity he left out 
elements which he was well aware be- 
longed to the total picture. The essay 
at crystal clarity on the part of teach- 
ers always truncates data involved in 
a problem. They may not deny factors 
not readily adjustable to a simplified 
outline, but their tactic of skipping 
over them, unintentionally induces 
students to ignore such important ele- 
ments. 

If we were to follow Hasseveldt lit- 
erally (and thereby in disaccord with 
his intentions), a merely scriptural for- 
mulation of the Church would produce 
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defects similar to those which were in- 
evitable in Bellarmine’s construction. 
What Hasseveldt really wants is a 
return to the whole tradition: Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, later theologians, con- 
temporary piety and magisterial pro- 
nouncements. To restrict the ecclesio- 
logical enterprise to any one of these 
theological sources will offer us only 
an inadequate portrait of the holy 
Church. A study of the Scriptures will 
show us that we cannot identify the 
Church tout court with the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This latter notion is wider 
than the concept of the ek&lesia. On 
the other hand, a study of the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers will point out 
urgently that the ekklesia is completely 
coterminous with the Body of Christ, 
and that this symbolic description of 
the Church indicates her primary 
reality. 
GIVE TOTAL VIEW 

This achievement contributes the 
necessary corrective not of Bellarmine’s 
thought, but of the scheme later the- 
ologians solidified in the light of Bel- 
larmine’s teachings. Social organiza- 
tion is of the essence of the Mystical 
Body. Its mysterious character does 
not reduce it to the order of a sub- 
jective and invisible reality of the ideal 
order. The mystery includes the social 
structure of a sacred hierarchy rendered 
unified by the primacy of the Chair 
of Peter. However, this organization 
is the organic instrument of the spir- 
itual reality of the Church. It is essen- 
tial but not the prime essential note. 
Considering it alone will give a muti- 
lated knowledge of the Church, and the 
moving ontological theology of the 
Church is suppressed in favor of a 
juridical study more proper to Canon 
Law. 

Such a substitution is unfair to 
younger Catholics who are eager to 
know the Church in her integrity. Ex- 
plaining to them that the Church is 
little more than an earthly monarchy 
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whose absolute monarch is assisted by 
a consultative senate of bishops to 
whom are given by autocratic fiat dis- 
tant satrapies throughout the oikumene, 
offers them a very defective image for 
which they can rouse no enthusiasm; 
for in our time this type of sociologi- 
cal structure exists only in Soviet 
lands, and it is distasteful to minds 
formed by a more liberal tradition. The 
situation was different in the days of 
St. Thomas and St. Robert Bellarmine 
when feudalism or nationalistic empha- 
sis on the divine right of kings were 
the climate of European men. Thomas 
and Bellarmine expressed their ecclesi- 
ological doctrine through analogies with 
what all their contemporaries saw and 
implicitly accepted. Neither Thomas 
nor Bellarmine believed that the anal- 
ogies were more than pointers to par- 
tial aspects of the mystery of the 
Church, and it is unwise for us today 
to hold up this partial view as if it 
were the immutable expression of the 
total essence. 


ESSENTIAL TRUTH 
The Church is the Body of Christ. 


That symbolic expression must be the 
starting-point of all  ecclesiological 
thinking. Christ is the Head; the 
Spirit of Christ is the dynamism of 
the divine organism which lives, thrives 
and moves on humanly in time. We 
Catholics are in all truth Christ. No 
reputable theologian or writer ever 
understood that formula as an hypo- 
static union. The union is less than 
that; but it is mystical rather than 
physical and moral. Mystical affirms 
that it is ontal and not a warming fan- 
tasy nor a juridical device of simplifi- 
cation. Mystical does not mean that 
it is not physical in the primitive un- 
derstanding of the term, but only that 
it is not natural nor of the natural 
order. Because it is mystical, its con- 
crete reality will be sui generis, so that 
categories invented to deal with the 
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natural cannot genuinely describe its 
being; and consequently such categories 
should not be invoked. This is cer- 
tainly the teaching of Pius XII’s ency- 
clical, Mystici Cor poris. 

The consequences of ecclesiologies de- 
parting from this starting-point are 
manifold and highly stimulating. The 
Catholic sees that the life he lives is 
not his, but Christ’s who lives in him 
(Gal. 2:20). The Catholic now re- 
alizes that Christ’s work and mission are 
his: Christ’s power to do works even 
greater than those He did; Christ’s 
knowledge shared through faith; 
Christ’s priestly prayer offered yet again 
in the liturgy; Christ’s apostolate in 
the communication of the glad tidings; 
Christ’s suffering, by making up what 
is wanting in the passion of Christ, the 
Redeemer; Christ’s social action, by im- 
itating Him who went about doing 
good to all men and in every order of 
beneficence. All these things are clear- 
ly taught by the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body. 

Nor does this notion drop out hier- 
archy from its purview. As St. Paul 
brought out in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the Body of Christ is not 
an amorphous vibrant blob. It has the 
organization of an organism, and the 
members are functionally distributed. 
There is a skeletal framework which 
gives stability and perdurance to the 
Body. In and on the hierarchic frame 
do the members live and act. Bishops 
and their Primate are not external to 
a subject mass. Rather they are within, 
giving order, direction and efficiency 
to the total movement. Their influence 
is organically required, welcomed and 
loved; their activity is vital rather than 
coldly juridical; their control and di- 
rection are ontologically necessary. In 
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the light of the symbol of the Mystical 
Body, hierarchy takes on new dimen- 
sions and becomes a highly attractive 
and satisfying concept. 

The Mystical Body starting-point for 
ecclesiology has two methodological ad- 
vantages of great importance. First, it 
is quite possible to erect a complete 
theology in its framework. Hasseveldt 
has indicated how this can be done. 
Trinity, Grace, Incarnation, Mariology, 
sacraments and eschatology all fit in 
beautifully. The second advantage is 
greater still. It is not necessary to con- 
struct a new theology because of the 
Mystical Body symbol. The doctrine 
fits in perfectly into the third part of 
the Summa where St. Thomas made a 
place for it. Under the light of the 
Body symbol all the earlier parts of the 
Summa can be recapitulated and an in- 
spiring basis laid for the sacraments and 
eschatology. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion let us summarize the 
meaning of the two books which have 
now appeared on the American scene. 
There is no need to consider them as 
startling landmarks in the history of 
theology or even of ecclesiology. Rather 
we can see in them splendid instances 
of the more recent spirit dynamizing 
ecclesiological study. The exhilarating 
note struck by the works in accord 
with the contemporary spirit is the 
heavy insistence on the supernaturality 
of the Church, and the consideration of 
this supernaturality not only in terms 
of an abstract schematic categorization 
but as an existential illumination which 
can holistically guide the ecclesiologist 
and his hearers both in thought and 
conduct. 
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A NOTE ON TAX OBLIGATIONS 


PHiie S. Lanp, S.J. 


tried to show that the obligation of 

paying taxes binds in conscience. (To 
avoid certain problems, discussion was con- 
fined to federal income taxes.) Response 
from defenders of the opposing thesis— 
that the obligation is purely penal—took a 
variety of forms. Some took a position, 
which, if its logic ts not easily understood, 
has the merit of making the central issue 
stand out clearly. 


[ THE March soctaL orper' the writer 


They agreed that a good tax law binds 
in conscience. But, they argued, our pres- 
ent tax laws are not good. Therefore, 
there is no obligation in conscience to ob- 
serve them. One may in conscience evade 
at least some portion of his taxes. In con- 
tradiction of the writer’s position, they as- 
sert that much tax money does go down 
ratholes, i.e, goes for purposes that are 
socialistic, un-American or otherwise fool- 
ish, and still more is sunk in waste and 
graft. Some argue that even if the tax 
purposes aren't bad, at least the tax meas- 
ures are, for they contain inequities and 
are uneconomically conceived. Finally, 
they contend, the way the laws are ad- 
ministered is another source of hardship 
and inequities. 

Clearly, for many people the issue is 
this: what is meant by a good tax law? 
Obviously, if good is taken as tantamount 
to ideal, then moderate, even inconsider- 
able, failures to meet this ideal will be 
judged sufficient to declare the law bad. 
On the other hand, if the good is in- 
terpreted as a humanly attainable appro.i- 
mation to the ideal, then rather bad spots 
can show up in the law without depriving 
it of that measure of reason which is re- 
quired if it is to bind conscience. 


' “Evading Taxes Can’t Be Justified in Con- 
science.” 
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In the SOCIAL ORDER article the position 
was advanced that to understand what is a 
good, i.e., true law, one must realize that 
law is a prudential judgment. Perhaps 
some additional light can be thrown on the 
discussion by seeing how Aquinas draws 
out the consequences of the prudential 
nature of law. 


UNJUST LAW 


A law, he contends,*? can be unjust be- 
cause 1. it advances not the common good 
but the self-interests of a legislator; 2 
it exceeds proper authorization; 3. the 
burdens (even though the law be directed 
to the common welfare) are unequally 
distributed. Any enactment defective in 
one of these ways is not law but rather a 
“violence.” Hence it does not bind in 
conscience—except to avoid scandal or pub- 
lic disturbance. It is worth noting that 
Aquinas does not conclude, therefore the 
law is purely penal but it simply is not law 
at all. 

Those arguing that our tax laws are 
unjust may believe they here find support 
from St. Thomas. But let us follow him 
further. Shortly after this, he puts the 
question, Whether human laws should be 
changed whenever something better oc- 
curs?* QOn the affirmative side he argues 
that “unless human laws had been changed 
when it was found possible to improve 
them, considerable inconvenience would 
have ensued because the laws of old were 
crude in many points.” He then answers 
his own objection. Because custom greatly 
encourages law observance, laws should 
not be readily changed. They should be 
changed only where enough good would 
result to outweigh this disturbing of cus- 


* Summa Theoiogica, 1, 2, 96, 4. 
© Mbid., 97, 2. 
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tom. What may be considered sufficient 
compensation? Aquinas answers, “it may 
arise from some very great and evident 
benefit, or from the extreme urgency of 
the case due to the fact that the existing 
law is clearly unjust or its observance ex- 
tremely harmful.” (Emphasis added) 


OW, for Aquinas, a law that prevails 

binds in conscience. But here we 
learn that a law prevails, i.e., is not to be 
changed, unless there is evident benefit, 
extreme urgency or clear injustice. Still 
more light is shed on this point by asking 
who is to decide this urgency and in- 
justice? Treating of epikeia* or the per- 
missibility of the subject deciding on some 
occasion that he should not observe the 
law, Aquinas concedes that because the 
lawmaker cannot foresee all contingencies, 
there can arise such situations “in grave 
necessity and where there is not instant 
relief available.’ But only in such cir- 
cumstances, he cautions; for “it is not 
permissible for anyone to expound what is 
useful . . . to the state; but rather those 
alone who are in authority can do this.” 


This last sentence thus brings us round 
again to the prudential judgment, which 
was the heart of the position in the earlier 
article. Consider in brief, schematic form 
what is involved. 


1. Some line of action for the common 
welfare must be taken. 2. This must be a 
unified course of action, otherwise 
there is chaos and anarchy. 3. In such 
complex social matters as taxation, what- 
ever course is decided upon will be one 
that cannot be proved certainly the best. 
Almost any tax authority who proposes an 
ideal tax program will quickly discover 
that however convinced he may be of the 
correctness of his ideas, they are not 
demonstrably certain. Other experts rise 
to question his ideas. His judgment, in 
other words (whether it concern tax pur- 
poses, measures or administration) will in 
general be opinionative. 


single, 


But, and here is the clinching point, 
from all that we have said we must agree 
that one opinion must rule. For Aquinas, 


* Ibid., 96, 2. 
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as we have seen, there is no question about 
whose opinion, whose prudential judgment, 
is to be the one that all follow. It is that 
of authority. Authority by its prudential 
judgment (the conditions necessary for a 
prudential judgment are assumed) estab- 
lishes a necessary or inner connection be- 
tween certain means and the common wel- 
fare. It may be only an approximation to 
justice; but it is good enough to be a good, 
that is, a true law. 


Aquinas confirms this in another pas- 
sage” where he speaks of political prudence 
There he contends that “suitably to intro- 
duce justice into business transactions is 
more laborious and difficult to understand 
than the remedies in which the whole art 
of medicine consists.” Imagine what con- 
cession he would make the politician if he 
lived in our enormously complicated world 


One additional observation will help 
round out this note. Aquinas acknowledges 
the rightfulness of refusing to obey a 
clearly unjust law. Yet he insists that this 
right cannot be exercised where it would 
hurt public order. Accordingly, even if 
it were true that the tax laws are in fact 
clearly unjust, it does not simply follow 
that one can refuse obedience. One emi- 
nent commentator, Heinrich Rommen, 
argues® that in the case of unjust laws 
which “are not against the natural law, 
¢.g., tax law,” a higher natural-law norm 
may enjoin in individual cases the sacrifice 
of a particular good to a more general 
good, the good of security under law and 
external order of peace. This problem of 
liberty in a clearly unjust law is not, in 
the writer’s judgment, relevant to the 
American tax institutions he has been dis- 
cussing.” 


5 In Ethic., 5, 15 quoted in Simon Deploige, 
Le Conflit de la Morale et de la Sociologie, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, Paris, 1923, 
p. 314. 

* The Natural Law, Herder, St. Louis, 1947, 
p. 55 

7 Thomas Davitt, S.J. in his important study, 
The Natural Law, Herder, St. Louis, 1951, 
quotes a passage, p. 107, in which it is 
clear that for Suarez tax laws pertaining 
to justice, to the common good and not 
just to the prince’s sustenance, are “pre- 
ceptive per se and oblige absolutely.” 
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ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS 
OF EMMAUS.—By Boris Simon. Kenedy, 
New York, 1954, 250 pp. $3.50. 


This is the story of a community of the 
poor and how this community is working 
together to provide homes for destitute 
families. It is the story too of one man, 
Abbé Pierre, priest, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, president of a group 
working for world federation and the in- 
spiration for the “insurrection of kindness.” 
It is not the story of a plan but a story of 
acceptance, from that first day in the 
spring of ’49 when Bastian, an ex-convict, 
came to Emmaus, then called “Home of 
Social Action and International Relations,” 
to the present moment as homeless families 
and individuals continue to come, finding 
at Emmaus material help and respect for 
their human dignity which the world had 
refused them. There are many charitable 
institutions around Paris, but at Emmaus 
a community of poor helps each other, 
finding themselves in helping each other. 

Abbé Pierre has, of course, been accused 
of wasting time by trying to help indi- 
viduals when the whole social and political 
structure needs to be attacked. In answer 
to one such, a left-wing doctrinaire, he 
said, “You know very well, my _ friend, 
that I am fighting with all my might for 
broad social reforms, for the necessary in- 
stitutional changes that will wipe out the 
cause of so much misery. There are 
plenty of rightists who defend private 
charity merely to delay any reforms that 
might cut into their privileges. But you, 
at the other extreme, you cannot hope to 
begin revolution by sitting with 
your arms crossed before the distress that 
is under your very noses, distress that is 
urgent. We are trying to act in both di- 
rections. On one hand we clamor for social 
reforms, on the other we take in all those 
unfortunates who come to us for help. 
This is the thing that makes us strong.” 

It is true that there are melodramatic 
touches which weaken the story, but it 
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would be unfortunate if anyone allowed 
these touches to blind him to the tre- 
mendous fact of Emmaus and to the man, 
Abbé Pierre. 

ANN STULL 

Friendship House, Chicago 


SOCIAL THOUGHT FROM HAMMURABI 
TO COMTE.—By Rollin Chambliss. 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1954, viii, 
469 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is a textbook which, as the 
title suggests, presents a survey of social 
thought from Hammurabi to Comte. As 
his framework for the obviously difficult 
task of capsulizing the main currents of 
social thought of this more than 3600-year 
period the author divides his material into 
three main parts. In the first part he pre- 
sents some of the main currents of social 
thought in five ancient societies: those of 
Babylonia, Ancient Egypt, Confucian 
China, Ancient India and of the Old Tes- 
tament Hebrews. In his second part he 
treats of Grecian, Roman and Medieval 
social thought. Finally, he includes a sec- 
tion which he calls “Early Modern Social 
Thought.” In this third part he has chap- 
ters on Ibn Khaldun, Renaissance and 
Reformation, John Locke, Giambattista 
Vico and August Comte. 

In the preface, the author sets forth cer- 
tain of the broader considerations involved 
in the writing of his book. He states that 
he concentrated on the “ideas that lived 
and developed” and that he employed as 
his criterion for inclusion in the study the 
influence of the various ideas on the course 
of history. Further, he states that the need 
of college students governed his style of 
presenting the material. In order to best 
meet these needs he intends to concentrate 
on the comprehension of the ideas, leaving 
the evaluation of the material to the stu- 
dent (and presumably to the teacher). 

This reviewer holds that author Cham- 
bliss performed (in excellent manner) the 
tasks which he set for himself. Students 
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will enjoy the approach which stresses the 
comprehension of ideas and the sympathetic 
ipproach to the thinker’s point of view 
which contrasts sharply with the reduc- 
tionistic approach so often employed in 
works of this nature. As a case in point, 
Catholics will be pleased with Chambliss’ 
treatment of Aquinas. 

Jack H. Curtis 

St. Louis University 


WESTERN SOCIAL THOUGHT.—By E. 
Kilzer and E. J. Ross. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1954, x, 516 pp. $6.50. 


The social thought of 2,500 years—from 
the early Greeks to the present time—is 
packed into this volume, rich in the essen- 
tial facts of this field. Some theorists get 
only capsule treatment; others like Plato, 
Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli 
and Thomas More are discussed at some 
length. 

For most of the approximately 200 social 
thinkers here presented, the authors give 
biographical data, principal works and a 
brief description of theories, frequently re- 
lated to the theories of others who came 
before or after. In general, the proportion- 
ing of space is well done, within the limita- 
tions which Ross and Kilzer set for them- 
selves. 

Some idea of the wealth of information 
in the volume is given when one notes that 
social theories regarding many fields are 
included: education, religion, science, art, 
property, slavery, labor and so on. 

In brief, the book under review is valu- 
able as a ready reference volume and as 
a complete textbook in courses dealing with 
Western social thought. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY.—By Fran- 
cis J. Brown. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
(2nd edit.) 1954, xvii, 677 pp. $6.65. 
The author obligingly explains in his 

preface that “ .. . the emphasis through- 

out is on the school’s relation to the total 
experience of the individual in his cul- 
tural pattern and his group relationships.” 

The book itself is divided into four parts: 

the reasons for the science of educational 
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sociology; individual-group interaction; 
agencies of person-group interaction; out- 
comes of such interaction. Each chapter 
is neatly summarized and followed with 
a list of topics for discussion. 

I would suggest that chapters 3, 8, 11, 
12, 13, 21 and 22 merit attention, but that 
the larger part of the rest of the book 
presents what normally is handled in basic 
courses in sociology. 

No adult will deny that the question of 
social control through education merits 
careful study, but it is at least debatable 
that the control should be in the hands 
of “experts,” who stand on the principle 
that “. what the child does in the 
schoolroom concerns us little except as it 
relates to his outside activities and 
changes them. .. .” (p. 391) To overlook 
or minimize the fact that development of 
intellectual habits must be increasingly 
stressed if America is not to suffer na- 
tional softening of the brain is at least 
dangerous. 

A certain naiveté about the 
“education” to create a brave new world 
as well as a vagueness in facing up to the 
real issues involved in debatable areas, it 
seems to me, limits the value of this either 
as a text or a reference work. 

Joun Brewett, S.J. 
Miinster, Germany 
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OUT OF CONFUSION.—By Manmatha 
Nath Chatterjee. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, 1954, 165 pp. $3.00. 

In his thought-provoking and readable 
book the author has posed many penetrat- 
ing questions on social philosophy. He 
presents a clear analysis of some of the 
great problems which are embarassing and 
threatening civilization today. His Fast- 
ern background has given him new in- 
sight into many of the basic causes of 
world-wide confusion. The chapter on the 
race problem merits careful consideration. 

The root of all confusion, Dr. Chatterjee 
explains, is the lack of a well-defined ob- 
jective for society and ignorance of self. 
With the theme that peace is a state of 
mind, the author presents a formula for 
the ills of the world. It is a four-fold 
relationship of “Man-Society-Discrimina- 
tion-Responsibility.” With logic and gen- 
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tle insistence the author shows throughout 
his pages how he would apply such a for- 
mula to world armament, economics, gov- 
ernment, education, etc., in order to obtain 
a true and stable peace. He advocates 
solving any given problem in relation to 
all the others, not in isolation. 

Since there are many quotations from 
notable authors, and even the New Testa- 
ment, one regrets that there is no mention 
made of the writings of the Statesmen- 
Popes (e.g., Leo XIII, Pius XI, Pius 
XIT) who have also indicated solutions 
and clear paths leading “out of confusion.” 


Tuomas J. Jones, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION IN 
SCIENCE.—By Richard L. Schanck. 
Philosophical Library, New York, xvi, 
112 pp. $3.00. 

Prof. Schanck of Bethany College puts 
forward a system of so-called “relativistic 
absolute” in which the ideal of progress 
is ultimate. He calls the efforts of all 
sciences seeking progress the Permanent 
Revolution in Science. His system of 
methodology is a general attitude of 
aligning all effective study toward this 
progress which he defines as “co-operation 
of man with man in the conquest of na- 
ture.” 

The historical development of the socio- 
logical theories of Marx and Freud is 
traced. The exposition shows how these 
originators applied their own philosophical 
preconceptions to the practical details of 
their systems. 

For Marx the end or ideal was the “syn- 
thesis” of the class-less state from the 
clash between the “thesis” of free enter- 
prise and the “antithesis” of monopoly. 
Prof. Schanck believes that Marx’ concept 
gives “significant addition to methodology 
—the notions of continuous progress and 
the observer as a part of the process.” 

The theme of this book is apparently 
the search for an absolute end. The reader 
will regret that the author dismisses the 
solution of God and His grace, by which 
man tends to His One Ultimate End—love 
of God and of all men in God. 


BERNARD M. Scu ty, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA.—By Lord 
Boyd Orr. British Book Centre, New 
York, 1954, 122 pp. $2.25. 

The author fears that the present con- 
flict between communists and anti-com- 
munists will result in another world war 
and the destruction of our civilization. The 
only alternative is for all men to ignore 
narrow national interests and unite in de- 
veloping the earth’s resources to meet the 
needs of man. 

Boyd Orr seems to underestimate the 
force of communist philosophy but is 
probably right in saying that if the Reds 
can provide rice abundantly and cheaply, 
no military power can keep Southeast Asia 
from drifting into China’s sphere of influ- 
eiice. (p. 31) 

The author favors birth control and 
seems to deprecate Catholic opposition to 
contraceptives. (p. 72) He feels, however, 
that the world’s population may never rise 
above six billion and thinks that science 
can provide food for all if given a chance. 
(p. 79) Our present food shortage is due 
to our system of producing only what can 
be sold at a profit. (p. 80) Appealing for 
a “new order” he says that “nineteenth- 
century economics and politics cannot car- 
ry twentieth-century science.” (p. 7) 

The white man can attempt by force to 
maintain his political and economic su- 
periority and thus risk the destruction of 
civilization. On the other hand, he can 
“join the human family, and use his pres- 
ent industrial supremacy to develop the 
resources of the earth to put an end to 
hunger and poverty, with resulting world- 
wide prosperity—in which he would lose 
his superior power.” This is “the white 
man’s dilemma.” (p. 99) 

W. A. KASCHMITTER 
Tosei News, Tokyo 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND 
THE RACIAL PROBLEM.—By W. A. 
Visser "T Hooft. Unesco, Paris, 1954, 70 
pp. 40c. 

Second in the series “The Race Ques 
tion and Modern Thought,” this brochure 
on the Protestant attitude toward race by 
an official of the World Council of 
Churches followed the Congar booklet on 
the Catholic attitude (socrAL ORDER, Sep- 
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tember, 1954, p. 322). The greater part 

- the work is given to “facts” and his- 
orical review, not to the “issues” and 
heory. 

Since the ecumenical movement is so 
ew, official statements could date only 
from 1910 (Edinburgh’s World Mission- 
ary Conference). Yet there, says the 
author, only seventeen Asian delegates and 
none from Africa joined the Western 
delegates—the whole subject of race was 
not mentioned. In 1925 at Stockholm 
the non-Western participants were too few 
and too weak to guarantee full discus- 
sion. The first thorough treatment came 
at the Jerusalem meet in 1928, so that 
only in the past 26 years has there risen 
what Dr. Visser T’Hooft somewhat pre- 
maturely calls the ‘“ ‘bad conscience’ in 
many churches which has led them to face 
their own shortcomings in the matter of 
(p. 50) 

The author minces no words. 
There is a serious gap between what the 
churches know to be right and true and 
what they actually do in situations of 
conflict or social pressure.” (p. 50) If 
they were differently to conceive their 
proper nature and objectives, he believes, 
the churches would not conform to cir- 
cumstances and prevalent beliefs as they 
have so long done. 

One serious fault in the brochure is the 
lack of recent references, such as Culver 

the latest factual report on the Ameri- 
can situation is Loescher’s (1948). There 
is evident an overstress on the African 
ind Dutch pictures. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


” 
race. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM.— 
By Nicolas Berdyaev. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1954, 58 pp. $2.75. 
The problem of anti-semitism is a per- 

ennial one. The Hitlerian slaughter of six 

million was one aspect of it, but it also 
manifests itself in the form of prejudice, 
slander and intolerance. Many theories 
have been proposed to explain this oppo- 
sition to the Jews: the xenophobic theory 

dislike of the Jews as a group that is 
different; the economic theory—the Jews 
are the forerunners of capitalism; the 

Marxist theory—anti-semitism is a weapon 
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of the exploiters to divert the attention of 
the proletariat from its real enemy, capi- 
talism; the politico-ethnic theory—that the 
Jews are an alien minority amid a homo- 
geneous majority and the racial theory— 
Jews are biologically of a lower order than 
the rest of mankind. 

All these are but social rationalizations 
of a malady hidden in the depths of the 
human soul, impersonal interpretations 
rather than personal perspective. Anti- 
semitism in essence is not the misdeeds of 
a few or the peripheral by-product of a 
nation’s malevolence. It is an exposure of 
the evil inclinations of man himself and the 
degradation of the divine image within him. 
The concern should be not with society but 
with man. 

It is on this Christian plane that Berd- 
yaev question of anti- 
semitism. He concludes [ 


approaches the 
that hatred of 
the Jews is an alienation of man rooted in 
his sinfulness. Wherever there is sin there 
is rebellion against the Christian idea and 
the Christian ideal. It is not a problem 
for the historian or the sociologist, but a 
challenge to Christians to go to the roots 
of their belief and practice. 

ALBERT P. Bart ett, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS.—By Robert 
H. Lowie. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1954, xiii, 222 pp. $4.75. 
forty years ago 
writing for the American 
Natural History about the 
The present volume, in- 
Indian, 


More than Professor 
Lowie began 
Museum of 
Plains Indians. 
augurating a new series on the 
would seem to summarize a lifetime of 
research on the Shoshone, Crow, Sioux 
and other Plains tribes. 

However, it is not a definitive study. 
The usual chapters about material culture, 
social organization, supernaturalism, in the 
manner of the American school of anthro- 
pology, bring together most of what is 
known about the Plains at the periods of 
white penetration. The chapter on “Pre- 
history and History” provides a discussion 
of the archaeological, linguistic and his- 
toric evidences of life on the Plains, but 
it is difficult to follow either from a place 
or time sequence. There is a notable lack 
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of documentation and an abbreviated bib- 
liography. A book-list purporting to guide 
students in a study of the Plains area 
which does not include Dr. Gordon Mac- 
gregor’s anthropo-sociological study of 
Sioux children and their environment does 
a disservice to them. His Warriors With- 
out Weapons (1947) is applicable to reser- 
vations from Dakota to Texas. 

The treatment of acculturation is dis- 
appointing. Population _ statistics push 
bravely to 1937; Carlisle represents Indian 
boarding schools whereas Carlisle was 
liquidated more than thirty years ago. 
There is not even a whisper about the 
impact of the Indian GI, nor of the oil 
discoveries so fabulous on reservations of 
the Williston Basin. To be regretted is 
the persistent use of the past tense in 
speaking of the Plains tribes and the over- 
all impression that these Indians are no 
more. Visitors to the Blackfeet Sun Dance 
in July, 1954, saw over 200 tepees and 
tents of Plains people whose Indianness 
could not be denied. 

The number and quality of illustrations 
is commendable. 


SISTER ProviwenciA, F.C.S.P. 
College of Great Falls, Montana 


NATIONAL MINORITIES.—By I. L. 
Claude, Jr. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1955, x, 248 pp. $4.50. 


This scholarly volume analyzes an age- 
old human problem in its twentieth-cen- 
tury environment. Primarily the author is 
concerned with the problem of national 
minorities during World War II and the 
United Nations era, although international 
treatment of the problem prior to 1939 is 
discussed, especially under the League of 
Nations’ operation. Careful documenta- 
tion of the perplexities created by the 
chronic irritations where ethnic or cultural 
minorities are harbored within a nation’s 
borders makes this book invaluable for per- 
sons alert to our current international 
issues. While this work is drafted for the 
student of world affairs and international 
law, the intelligent layman will glean much 
from its well-written pages. 

The materials presented on the minority 
problem since 1945 are especially valuable 
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The step-by-step story is excellently de- 
veloped from the Potsdam Conference 
through the Paris Peace Conference to the 
United Nations and the general problem 
of minorities and finally culminates in the 
United Nations’ handling of specific min- 
ority problems. A wealth of international- 
law and international-relations material js 
offered. Yet underlying these attempts to 
resolve the ancient issue run the threads of 
frustration and failure. Professor Claude’s 
conclusion that the rights of minorities are 
inextricably woven into the rights of 
humanity as a whole places the burden on 
us all to direct unceasingly our vigorous 
faith and tireless efforts toward the re- 
placement of ruthless power in interna- 
tional affairs with human love, understand- 
ing and cooperation—not an easy task but 
a vital one for human survival. Meanwhile 
the experiences of the past as chronicled 
in this book will contribute much to the 
eventual solution of the international prob- 
lem of national minorities. 


OLIVER SCHROEDER, JR., Director 
The Law-Medicine Center 
Western Reserve University 


ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM.—By Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1954, 192 pp. $3.00. 


Father de Lubac needs no introduction 
to readers of SOCIAL ORDER. His wide eru- 
dition and power of synthesis, his sympa- 
thetic understanding of non-Catholic 
thought combined with an intense loyalty 
to the Church have long been acknowl- 
edged. Yet for the English-speaking 
reader this translation of Aspects du 
Bouddhisme may throw a new and reveal- 
ing light on those same facets of Father 
de Lubac’s genius. It is regrettable that 
the author’s charming foreword was not 
translated. 

This work is no full-scale study of 
Buddhism, nor is it properly an “intro- 
duction to Buddhism.” It comprises three 
essays on aspects of Buddhism and of 
Christianity wherein the two great re- 
ligions have frequently been compared, 
namely Buddhist charity and Christian 
charity, the Buddhist and the Christian 
“cosmic tree” and the different manifesta- 
tions of Christ and of the Buddha. 
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Drawing on an amazing wealth of erudi- 
tion, Father de Lubac produces some 
interesting analogies between the two re- 
ligions. He discusses the possibility of 
Buddhist influence upon Alexandrian 
Christian thought, as well as that of a 
common borrowing of symbols from more 
ancient cosmic myths. Finally he goes 
beneath the superficial similarities of ex- 
pression and symbol to analyze the under- 
lying spirit and concept; on this level, 
despite his admiration for much of Budd- 
hist thought, he sees it as vitiated in the 
last analysis by its underlying idealism, as 
a mere dream in comparison with the real- 
ity and realism of the Cross. 

Joun J. Carrot, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE UMBRELLA GARDEN: A Picture of 
Student Life in Red China.—By Maria 
Yen. Macmillan, New York, 1954, vi, 
268 pp. $4.00. 

Although this book appeared in Chinese 
under the title University Life Under the 
Red Flag, its presentation in English is as 
fresh and interesting as if it had not had 
even a passing acquaintance with a trans- 
lator. In fact, the present work was ex- 
panded and rewritten with the capable as- 
sistance of Mr. Richard M. McCarthy, an 
American in Hongkong. The style is 
simple, clear and easy to read. Further- 
more, the book has much to recommend 
it by its frank and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of university students’ life in China 
just prior to the so-called “liberation.” 
The reactions and movements of Chinese 
students, particularly university students, 
has been something of an enigma to people 
who have never visited China; it is prob- 
ably misunderstood by foreigners residing 
in China but fiercely prized as a proud 
heritage of the students themselves. The 
writer, a student and graduate of Peiping 
University, gives us an insight into student 
mentality. 

If the reader is looking for lurid tales of 
violence and lust he will be disappointed. 
It is a cool, factual and unbiased account 
of what really happened under the com- 
munist takeover. It begins with almost a 
bias towards the “Liberating Forces.” 
What one must not miss, however, as he 
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becomes interested in the day by day ac- 
count of a Chinese student’s life, is the 
machinelike relentlessness with which the 
communist regime seals up avenue after 
avenue of student freedom while at the 
same time forcing them to talk themselves 
into it as the most logical and only possible 
course to follow once you have accepted 
communism’s basic principles. University 
student life in China, which once had a 
deep and genuine interest in both solid and 
original study coupled with a freedom to 
enjoy the simple and wholesome pleasures 
of youth, became the drab, dull gray of a 
convict’s existence in dress, order of the 
day and mental outlook. But worse than 
any existing penal system is the psychologi- 
cal octopus of the regime’s method which 
is only satisfied by entering into every 
phase of one’s mind and demanding not 
only acquiescence but enthusiasm. If intel- 
lectual integrity or conscience stand in the 
way of conquest, woe betide the individual, 
for the faithful cadres keep hammering at 
one’s mind until if only for the sake of a 
few minutes’ respite, capitulation seems to 
be a necessity. 

The epilogue narrates at what price 
thousands have bought their freedom and 
integrity. The author tells a story with 
which the reviewer has been faced for 
more than three years—intellectuals, uni- 
versity professors and students, padding 
Hongkong’s streets in broken shoes and 
tattered clothes, looking for any kind of 
work and any scrap of food rather than 
return to the Great Gray Prison of both 
body and mind. 

ABert R. O'Hara, S.J. 
National Taiwan University 


FRAGEBOGEN.—By Ernst von Salomon. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., 1955, ix, 
525 pp. $6.00. 

The frame on which the story of this 
volume is constructed consists of the 131 
questions of the Fragebogen (the ques- 
tionnaire which the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment issued to all Germans suspected 
of collaboration with the Hitler adminis- 
tration). Instead of taking the official doc- 
ument as a routine and burdensome duty, 
the author uses the questions in the order 
of the original interrogation sheet to give 
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in great detail the account of his own life 
as a writer, politician and critic, the his- 
tory of Germany in the first half of the 
present century and the formulation of a 
philosophy to defend his own actions and 
those of other Germans. 

The attack on the mistakes in policy and 
practice of U. S. personnel in post-war 
Germany may surprise some Americans. 
The tendency to explain away some major 
steps leading to Hitlerism and World 
War II shows a failure to appreciate the 
experiences of other generations in re- 
moving the conditions which provided a 
climate for the development of political 
and military dictatorship. The writer 
exhibits at times a bluntness, an interpre- 
tation and a literary license not at all justi- 
fiable in a book aimed at winning the 
attention of serious-minded, patient and 
God-fearing men and women in both Ger- 
many and the United States. 

The work fails to bring to light the 
many instances of joint allied and German 
cooperation, especially in reconstruction, 
relief, refugee aid and government. Left 
out entirely are the basic undertakings in 
education, housing, resettlement and inter- 
national exchange, initiated and still being 
carried out by the governments and the 
religious, economic and educational lead- 
ers of the two countries. 

A preface by Goronwy and a 
chronology of the author complete the 
book, translated from the German by Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon. English translations 
ot individual German words used in the 
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text would be helpful to the American 
reader. 

Grorce F. Donovan 

Catholic University 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND SO- 

CIETY.—By Stanislaw Andrezjewski. 


Grove Press, New York, 1954, xiv, 195 

pp. $4.50. 

This study represents a sociological at- 
tempt to investigate the impact of mili- 
tary organization upon social structure. 
From a vast array of anthropological and 
historical evidence the author develops the 
following propositions: 1. Social stratifica- 
tion or inequality varies positively with 
the military participation ratio (M.P.R.) 


? 


of the population. 2. The cohesion of the 
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armed forces tends to produce the cohesion 
of the body politic. 3. Subordination in the 
armed forces tends to produce subordina- 
tion in the whole body politic because of 
its effect upon social stratification. 

Andrezjewski’s book is unsatisfactory 
to this reviewer for these reasons. First, 
he proceeds to his analysis upon founda- 
tions of demographic and economic de- 
terminism and the premise of the “innate 
pugnacity” of human nature. Second, he 
relegates the political order to nothing 
more than an expression of military 
forms. Third, his concept of military 
organization is limited entirely to land 
power, while sea power receives only a 
few paragraphs and air power is ignored. 

The major defect of this book, however, 
lies in its style. Admittedly the sciences, 
including the social sciences, require an 
exact vocabulary. But exactness can be 
overdone and can prevent communication 
between writer and reader. Even though 
the author previously defines his terms 
(but not too clearly), this sentence, some- 
what typical, makes no sense at all: 

In large societies successful prosecution 

of war demands monocratic co-ordina- 

tion; only those among them, therefore, 

which possess neferic or mortazic mili- 

tary organization can be highly pole- 

mitic; and, as the possibility of com- 

pleteness of polemity depends on M.P.R., 

the highest polemity of a large society 

can be attained under neferic military 

organization. (p. 129) 

This is not communication; it is pom- 
pous confusion. Furthermore many of his 
involved terms and phrases are nothing 
more than masks to disguise relationships 
well known to historians and expressed by 
them less systematically but more clearly. 
Finally, the author’s syntax and organiza- 
tion are highly artificial. 

Epwarp R. O’CONNOR 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CELL 2455 DEATH ROW: A Condemned 
Man’s Own Story.—By Caryl Chessman. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1954, 361 pp. 
$3.95. 

This book is a depressing, egoistical and 
illogical story of a criminal awaiting death 
in the gas chamber at San Quentin prison 
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in California. He admits himself that he 
ame from a wonderful home but failed to 
make good. He again admits that the 
warden at San Quentin was an exception- 
ally fine, liberal person who gave him 
every opportunity of making good, but 
again he failed. His conclusion is that so- 
ciety failed him. Either he was a mental 
case, as he seems to indicate, or else he 
tried to fool the public. 

Has society failed the criminal? In the 
past 25 years the pendulum of opinion has 
swung completely from the rigorist to the 
liberal school of thought. Meantime crime 
has increased to an alarming extent. 

Psychology, sociology, mental hygiene, 
education, yes, and teaching the inmate 
how to play; all have their place in the 
over-all cure of the criminal. Where then 
is the weakness of plans that claim to 
transform the lawbreaker? So many penol- 
ogists fail to put first things first. There 
can be no rehabilitation without Spiritual 
[ransformation. 

Alcoholics Anonymous has learned this 
first essential need of God as the first step 
to sobriety and transformation. We admit 

ur sin, and then the “Miracle of the Sac- 
rament” initiates the first important step 
in any reform problem. The weakness of 
any plan is a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the inmate. The punishment of 
sin is death. Why try to change the divine 
Law? 

Unless a person is interested in penology 
we do not recommend this book. 

ANTHONY N. GLaAser, S.J. 
Penitentiary of the City of New York 


ALL THINGS IN CHRIST: Encyclicals and 
Selected Documents of Saint Pius X.— 
Edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1954, xviii, 
275 pp. $4.00. 

The more significant encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI have been available in 
English for some time in collected volumes 
(Soctal Wellsprings, edited by the late 
Joseph Husslein, S.J.). But the writings 
of St. Pius X had not been similarly col- 
lected. Father Vincent Yzermans, a priest 
of the St. Cloud, Minn., diocese, has filled 
this gap with an excellently edited volume 
containing thirteen encyclical letters and 
ten other documents. 
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The topics discussed in the 23 pieces 
range from the codification of ecclesiastical 
law to frequent communion and_ touch 
most of the urgent issues of Pius’ day. 
Among questions treated are Catholic Ac- 
tion, modernism, separation of church and 
state, Christian doctrine, relief of the op- 
pressed. One of the documents is the full 
text of the encyclical on German 
organizations to which Father Yzermans 
referred in his SOCIAL ORDER article, “St. 
Pius X and the World of Labor,” Septem- 
ber, 1954. 
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LOVE AND VIOLENCE.—Edited by P. 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1954, ix, 269 pp. 
$4.00. 

There are thirteen contributors to this vol- 
ume from Etudes Carmélitaines, and in 
this case at least the number has not been 
unlucky. The problem of love and violence 
has been approached on as many levels. 
Surely it is a problem with which we are 
all concerned both in dealing with our own 
selves and in dealing with the rest of hu- 
manity. In temptations, in wars, in labor 
strikes, in race riots . .. in retreats, at 
peace treaties around the conference table, 
love or violence is at the heart of the mat- 
ter. And the perfect solution is always the 
same. For instance, imagine what ideal 
management-labor relations could exist if 
the members of both sides loved God above 
all. A love for each other would follow 
and justice be almost self-evident. 

The general conclusion is that only when 
love is supernaturalized is it truly secure. 
Love on a purely natural level is on thin 
ice. Jacques Madaule stresses this particu 
larly in “Love and Aggressiveness in 
Dostoievski.” When two people join their 
love for each other in a love for God and 
love each other through Him, it gives an 
entirely new and sustaining quality to thei 
love. 

The part violence plays in love is to 
destroy the evil which stands in the way of 
its fulfillment 
Lust, greed, pride and all the vices which 
go masked as love destroy they 
try to possess that to which they are not 
entitled or in a way that no one has a right 
to possess. We do not even possess our- 
God alone has the right to 


Love never destroys good. 


because 


selves, really. 








possess without reserve. The essay “God of 
Wrath or God of Love?” takes us through 
the history of the question, from the begin- 
ning through the frightening teachings of 
the Jansenists. Pére Philippe who wrote 
the piece gives us the consoling answer. 
The wrath of God is from the love of 
God, and his wrath is pointed not toward 
man but toward that which keeps man 
from Him. His sword is for sin—His 
cross for man. When we deliberately pre- 
fer sin to Him we are not simply defying 
Him to turn His sword toward us, we are 
frustrating our very being and end. We do 
violence to our humanity. God’s divine 
love for each individual soul causes Him 
to fight its enemy without cease. He fights 
with sword and cross, and Gustave Thibon 
in the first essay of the book says that we 
too must be willing to take up either the 
one or the other. That is the extent of our 
choice when evil presents itself. We are 
guaranteed no lasting peace until we attain 
the Beatific Vision. 
CATHERINE ROBERTS 
St. Louis 


ALL MY LIFE LOVE.—By Michael Day. 
Templegate, Springfield, Ill., 1953, 56 
pp- $1.25. 

The simple, compact treatise on the love 
of God expressed by Saint Thérése in her 
poem Vivre d’Amour, together with a com- 
mentary, comprise All My Life Love. An 
inspiring, fluent translation, itself sufficient 





reason for the book, introduces the reader 
to Saint Thérése’s way of love. Father 
Michael Day amplifies this way of love by 
a commentary in the form of brief medi- 
tations with frequent quotations from the 
gospels and Saint Paul. The utter sim- 
plicity of the saint’s way of love furnishes 
abundant spiritual thought for everyone 
seeking closer union with God. 

WALLACE CAMPBELL 

Woodstock College 
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Catholic Political Action (cont.) 


Dr. Edward O’Connor’s article in the 
May SOCIAL ORDER should be applauded for 
sounding proper warning against the or- 
ganization of Catholic political associations 
as proposed recently by Mr. James R. 
Schneid. The contribution of Dr. O’Con- 
nor’s argument lies in emphasizing the 
tensions which could clearly emerge if a 
single religious-oriented group in our 
heterogeneous democratic society organized 
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political action on an ideological basis. 
The compromise nature of democracy, 
made viable by the national political party 
which crosses class, race and religious 
lines, is a working reality that must not 
be lost sight of, however enthusiastic we 
may be for effectuating Catholic political 
views. 

Further, I should like to support Dr. 
O’Connor’s positive suggestion that the 
inculcation of political responsibility in the 
student group, an elite group that should 
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ideally be the trained source for our future 
political leaders, is both the intellectual 
and the pragmatic solution to the further- 
ing of Catholic political philosophy. The 
arena of practical politics deserves that 
elite groups be developed to provide re- 
sponsible leadership. These elite groups, 
for Catholic objectives obtained within 
our working political institutions, must 
emerge from the atmosphere of Catholic 
intellectual training. 

RicHArD E. BALL 
University of Notre Dame 

© 


It seems as if my article, “Citizens, 
Principles and the Future City” wasn’t 
sufficiently clear. Or perhaps the com- 
monly held opinion that all activity of 
Catholics is on one level and all of it 
Catholic Action is partially responsible for 
the confusion. 

I believe it best to state emphatically 
that the article was not entitled, “Catholics, 
Catholic Principles and the Catholic City.” 
There was no concern with the advance 
of Catholicism, with the promotion of 
Catholics because they are Catholics, with 
any religious establishment or disestablish- 
ment, etc. The “Friends of the People and 
Freedom” would be an association (a con- 
fessional) strongly democratic and in- 
spired by Christian idealism or, better still, 
a political association whose members are 
Catholic and who are interested in a demo- 
cratic faith based on the primacy of the 
spiritual and on the dignity of the human 
person. Therefore, strictly speaking, it 
would be wrong to call it “a Catholic po- 
litical association.” (Already in existence 
by the way are very similar political cells 
—-the “People and Freedom” groups.) 

The basic attitudes and tenets of their 
secular faith are of such a nature that non- 
Catholics can subscribe to them as well as 
Catholics. And I doubt whether the force- 
ful stating of these tenets would auto- 
matically make us doctrinaires anymore 
than would the reading and studying of 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

I used the word integral but I am a bit 
puzzled how this was sufficient to con- 
jure up the spirit of Maurice Barrés and 
Charles Maurras. 

James R. SCHNEID 
New Albany, Indiana 
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Vital Issues (cont.) 


If‘I were to go along with Mr. Wal- 
vogel’s suggestion, I should strongly 
recommend the American Catholic Family 
as one subject to be concentrated upon. 
However, I favor continuation of the 
present editorial policy as being, in the 
long run, best for SOCIAL ORDER and its 
readers. While I may be more interested 
in some subjects than in others, informa- 
tion in any area is welcome. As you put 
it so well, “We also have the more basic 
job of educating ourselves and our readers 
in all areas of social life.” 

It seems to me that as a sort of digest 
of current thinking in a variety of areas, 
SOCIAL ORDER has its greatest appeal. Mr. 
Walvogel’s own “cover to cover” interest 
in each issue seems to support that view. 


W. A. BAUMHOFER 
Custer, Wisconsin 


Mr. Bradford’s advice that you occasion- 
ally take a kind of over-view of the Amer- 
ican social-problem scene is excellent. 
Some of your past special issues have 
done this kind of surveying, and you are 
doing it, too, in some of your series, 
notably those on changes in American 
family culture and the contemporary 
“isms.” 

After the two American trade-union 
federations have been consolidated into 
what I hope will be called the American 
Union Congress (AUC), I would sug- 
gest that you take a long look at unionism 
and what it presently stands for in the 
United States. It might be good to give a 
similar survey some time soon to the 
proliferating group of organizations that 
constitute the United Nations. After ten 
years it would be good to find out what it 
is and what it has accomplished. 

Raymonp C. HESSELTINE 
San Francisco 


One vote for Mr. Walvogel. 

I don’t know whether this subscriber’s 
comment will be classified as “vigorous, 
incisive correspondence.” But I submit 
that the race question is the most import- 
ant social issue in the United States at 
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the moment, that the May 17 decision of 
the Supreme Court on public-school de- 
segregation is aficcting more parents and 
their children more profoundly than any 
other issue in recent times, and that this 
vital topic does not receive either extended 
or continuing treatment in your excellent 
monthly contribution to sound _ social 
thinking. 

For the first time in our history, cit- 
izens are beginning to take a look at the 
total educational resources in their re- 
spective communities. They are becoming 
very much interested, for the first time, 
in such things as health standards for all 
school children, teacher-pupil ratios, plant 
facilities, qualifications of teachers, cur- 
riculum, retarded and a-typical children, 
public and school libraries. Such ferment 
in all parts of the country would seem to 
deserve more than casual and infrequent 
treatment. 

Joun J. O’ConNoR 
Georgetown University, Washington 


State of Parishes 

Father Houtart’s extended review of 
Soctal Relations in the Urban Parish 
showed fine insight and appreciation, and 
his own remarks merit attention. The 
book itself is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of American Catholic 
life. I offer the following remarks, how- 
ever, as a cautionary measure in our think- 
ing about the American Catholic urban 
parish. 

Father Fichter’s figures on dormancy 
(forty per cent of all baptized persons) 
and marginal Catholics (about twenty per 
cent of urban parishioners) are legitimate, 
but the remark, “These conditions are 
found in all large cities,” is rather gratuit- 
ous. Maybe it’s true, more or less; maybe 
it isn’t. Research must establish the fact. 
Studies by Brother Schnepp, which showed 
80 per cent practice and sixteen per cent 
marginality, and by Father Kelly, which 
covered the state of Florida, cause us to 
temper any self-satisfaction but are not 
nearly so discouraging. Studies in progress 
at the Fordham University Sociological 
Laboratory are showing similar results. 
Dormancy is not nearly as bad a factor 
in some areas as in “Southern Parish.” 
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The functional dimension is growing in 
importance, and thereby the geographic 
dimension becomes less important. But it 
doesn’t become extinct! People still live, 
send their children to school, have some 
friends and interests, satisfy most of their 
religious needs within a certain geographi- 
cal area—the parish. Improving supra- 
parochial agencies—and, indeed, many al- 
ready exist—should not create the impres- 
sion that the urban parish is dying, passé 
or insignificant. 

Often it becomes necessary to evaluate 
our present methods in terms of new cir- 
cumstances. But even so, it is usually wise 
to exploit what we have, rather than fore- 
go it for something we know very little 
about. 





Joserpn B. Scuuyter, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 
* 


Coexistence 
The article on “coexistence” in your 
May issue was something of a_ shock. 
Though its thesis is by no means unten- 
able, its argument surely has no place in 
the pages of a magazine for adults. | 
hope this represents no trend away from 
the kind of article represented, for in- 
stance, by Fr. Land’s valuable contribution 
on the moral problems _ of 
abundance or by Fr. Brown’s recent piece 

on “right-to-work” legislation. 
Louis BALDWIN 


economic 


Waukegan, III. 
e 


Satisfied Readers 

Your magazine is an answer to a long- 
continued prayer of mine that the Church 
in this country would come up with some- 
thing in the social field like Fortune is in 
the business field. 

A charter subscriber of your fine maga- 
zine, I can reach up on the shelf for the 
very first issue. 

Rev. C. F. GALLAGHER 
Barnesville, Ohio 
y 

Please enter my subscription. I was im- 
pressed by reading a copy while making a 
retreat at the Jesuit retreat house. 

RAyMOND R. RIEHLE 
Milford, Ohio 
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